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L  UXURIATING,  the  fat  man 
leaned  back.  He  reflected  briefly 
and  successively  on  several  themes. 
He  thought  the  hospital  bed  hard, 
but  otherwise  satisfactory.  He 
thought  the  semi-private  ward  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  drab, 
but,  for  the  present  at  least,  bear¬ 
able.  The  warmth  of  a  second  cup 
of  strong  breakfast  coffee  still 
tingled  delicately  in  his  fleshy 
throat.  Life  in  general  is  good, 
thought  Peter  Rahilly. 

A  soft  clicking  noise  distracted 
him.  Without  shifting  his  position 
Peter  said  quietly,  "Your  plates 
are  clicking.  Vulgar.” 

Something  between  a  gurgle 
and  a  squeal  answered. 

Peter  glanced  casually  towards 
his  room-mate’s  bed.  "You 
said  .  .  .  ?” 

His  companion  glared.  He  was 
a  thin,  wisp  of  a  man  with  a  shock 
of  grey-black  hair  rising  high 
above  a  tiny  head.  "I  say,  keepa 
your  mouth  shut!” 

Undisturbed,  Peter  commented: 
"Wino.” 

The  other  gasped.  "You  —  you 
are  a  ward  heel!  No  more  und  no 
lessa.” 

Peter  observed  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  wall  opposite: 
"An  Eyetalian  who  can’t  hold  his 
wine,  is  like  an  Irishman  who  can’t 
hold  his  corned  beef  and  cabbage. 
That,  Tony,  is  my  brief  opinion  of 
your  case.” 

"I  ama  no  case!”  shouted  Tony. 
"Und  I  am  no  Eyetalian!” 

"Oooohhh?”  drawled  Peter. 

"I  am  an  EEEEEtalian.  EE-EE- 
EE!” 


"Eyetalian,”  said  Peter  calmly. 

"You  thick  mick!”  yelled  Tony. 

At  this  grave  moment  a  nurse 
entered,  a  short,  dumpy  middle- 
aged  nurse  with  a  brisk  walk  and  a 
gleaming  uniform.  She  laughed 
heartily  at  what  she  heard. 
"United  Nations  in  action,  eh?” 

Peter  Rahilly  smiled  at  her.  "An 
Eyetalian  who  can’t  hold  his  wine 
is  a  rarity,”  he  explained.  "That’s 
why  Tony’s  own  won’t  have  him.” 

That  was  too  much  for  Tony. 
He  started  to  leap  from  the  bed. 
But  the  brisk  nurse  was  quick. 
With  a  strong  hand  she  forced  him 
back  onto  the  pillows,  while  his 
arms  and  legs  flailed.  It  took  only 
a  second. 

"Letta  me  go!  I’ll  kill  him.  I’ll 
kill  him!,”  Tony  cried. 

"No,  Miss  Cudahy,”  Peter  said 
to  the  nurse,  "Tony  has  no  home 
and  kingdom.” 

"I  liva  out,”  cried  Tony. 

"Yes,  out.  Literally  out  in  the 
cold,”  said  Peter  Rahilly. 

"My  goodness,”  wondered  the 
nurse.  "What  does  he  do  in  the 
winter?” 

Peter  laughed,  indulging  her 
ignorance.  "Why,  Deer  Island,  of 
course.  Where  all  homeless  men 
go  eventually.” 

"You  shutta  your  mouth!  You 
ben  there  too!” 

"Ye-es,  I  drop  in  for  a  month  or 
two  each  winter.  Deer  Island. 
Miami  of  the  Proletariat,”  he  re¬ 
cited.  "But  I  am  no  permanent 
fixture,  like  you,  child  of  aban¬ 
donment.” 

"I  ama  not  aband’!  You  — -  you 
are  aband!” 
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"I”?  asked  Peter  in  wide  sur¬ 
prise,  rolling  his  massive  head.  "I? 
Oh  no,  my  friend.  I  would  not 
say  I  was  abandoned.  Derelict,  yes. 
Destitute.  Without  kith  or  kin, 
bless  the  Lord,  living  the  penurious 
perdition  of  the  pensioner.” 

"Phoney,  phoney  words!  You 
are  a  bum!” 

"Not  abandoned  by  my  own, 
not  a  bum  am  I,  but  a  stranger  in 
an  alien  land.” 

"You  wuza  born  in  South  Bos¬ 
ton!” 

"Like  Ruth  amid  the  corn,” 
Peter  went  on  sadly.  "But  no,  I 
would  not  say  that  I  was  aban¬ 
doned.” 

Miss  Cudahy  relaxed  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  her  hand  on  Tony’s  chest. 
She  sighed  and  prepared  to  go 
about  her  chores.  "Oh,  you  nut,” 
she  laughed  at  Peter. 

Tony  grabbed  at  the  word. 
"Yes,  thatsa  what  he  is.  Nuts. 
Just  like  all  poets,  nuts!” 

"Stand  up  when  the  flag  goes 
by,”  Miss  Cudahy  quoted. 

"Stand  up  when  the  flag  goes 
by,”  Tony  repeated  with  sarcasm. 

"Rise  up,  ye  sons  of  freedom,” 
Peter  Rahilly’s  solemn  voice  cor¬ 
rected  them.  He  went  on: 

"Rise  when  the  flag  goes  by. 

A  mother’s  heart  will  sink 
tonight, 

See  our  glorious  banners  fly. 

Rise  up,  ye  sons  of  freedom, 
The  silver  clarion  calls, 

The  pennant  calls  us  forward, 
Behind,  only  the  coward  falls. 


With  Teresian  resignation, 
Peter  then  closed  his  eyes,  awaiting 
their  laughter. 

But  Tony  was  inarticulate  with 
rage. 

Miss  Cudahy  grunted.  "Not 
bad.  Kinda  cute.” 

Surprised  and  pleased,  Peter 
opened  his  eyes.  "Printed  in  the 
Post  in  1917  and  again  in  ’43.” 

"Printed  twice,  huh?”  Miss 
Cudahy  asked,  impressed. 

Tony  gurgled  with  envy.  "Only 
because  the  first  printer  who  saw 
it  was  dead  the  second  time,”  he 
snarled. 

"Oh,  envy  thou  art  a  worm.” 

"Don’t  you  calla  me  a  worm!” 

"QUIET!”  cried  Miss  Cudahy. 
They  were. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,”  said  Miss  Cudahy  unctuous¬ 
ly,  "that  this  morning  and  not 
long  from  now,  Anthony  is  having 
a  lady-friend  visitor.”  The  two 
men  gaped  at  her.  Pleased  at  the 
effect,  she  continued. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  further 
inform  you  that  said  Anthony 
will,  however,  receive  no  lady- 
friend  visitors  until  his  unshaven 
face,  his  uncleaned  fingernails,  his 
not  combed  hair,  and  not  to  men¬ 
tion  his  exposed  bottom  are  in 
better  order  than  at  the  present 
time.” 

Gathering  the  discarded  linen  in 
her  arms,  she  concluded.  "I  go  to 
leave  you  to  the  personal  pre¬ 
liminaries.  I  go  also  to  chat  with 
Doctor  Harwood.”  And  by  way 
of  a  parting  shot  she  added  in  the 
way  of  nurses,  "The  cute  one,” 
and  left. 
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"So,”  said  Peter  Rahilly  in  the 
ensuing  silence. 

"So,  so,  so,  so,”  echoed  Tony, 
somewhat  confused. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  owe  an 
old  landlady,  or  waitress,  who 
found  you  out?” 

"I  can’ta  rememb’.  If  I  owe  the 
money  I  don’t  go  back  where  I 
owe.  Its  nota  possible.” 

Peter  Rahilly  was  reflective. 
"Maybe  she’s  one  of  those  fur- 
storage  ladies,”  he  said. 

Tony  leaped  out  of  bed.  Thumb 
and  forefinger  together  he  waved 
his  hand  in  the  hair.  "Fur  storage, 
fur  storage!  Why?  Why  you  gotta 
introduce  ridiculous  subjects  now 
and  always?” 

Peter  reddened.  "I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  ridiculous  now  or 
ever.  It  is  just  about  the  time  of 
year  for  ladies  from  department 
stores  to  start  asking  all  sorts  of 
people  why  they  don’t  put  their 
fur  coats,  which  they  often  have 
not  got,  into  cold  storage.  Perhaps 
you  didn’t  know  that.” 

"Don’t  luff  at  me!”  Tony 
roared.  He  grabbed  a  towel  and 
razor  from  the  bed-table,  and 
swept  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
men’s  lavatory,  his  johnny  bil¬ 
lowing  about  him,  the  unfastened 
back  leaving  little  of  his  sparse 
anatomy  to  the  sparsest  of  imagi¬ 
nations. 

Peter  lay  alone  and  dreaming. 
He  could  not  imagine  at  first  who 
might  be  coming  to  visit  his 
derelict  room-mate.  He  knew 
that  all  of  Tony’s  family  had 
disowned  him  for  drunkenness 
years  ago,  and  further,  that  these 


upright  and  opprobrious  people 
had  paid  the  price  of  moral  frigid¬ 
ity  by  dying  young  and  dying 
querulously. 

All  but  one  of  Tony’s  relatives: 
a  sister,  spoken  of  by  Tony  in 
terms  of  awe:  Consuela,  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  wife,  who  had  moved 
away  and  lost  herself  somewhere 
on  the  vast  continent  beyond 
Newton. 

A  significant  difference 
between  Tony  and  Peter  is  this. 
Tony  never  dreamed  it  might  be 
Consuela  who  was  coming  to  call. 
Peter,  by  processes  of  logical  de¬ 
duction  known  as  elimination, 
reasoned  that  it  could  be  none 
other  than  Consuela.  From  this  it 
will  be  inferred,  correctly,  that 
Peter  Rahilly  was  brighter  than 
his  companion. 

Mostly  for  this  reason  Anthony 
spent  the  next  two  hours  in  a  state 
of  febrile  confusion.  Peter  Rahilly 
rested  his  hulk  in  serene  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  judgment,  and  his 
mind  in  satisfaction  with  his  quick 
wits. 

Peter  had  lived  for  sixty  years 
on  his  wits.  Often  he  had  lived 
well.  This  is  not  to  cast  aspersions 
on  Peter’s  integrity,  for  Peter  had 
no  major  faults.  It  was  just  that 
he  had  so  many  minor  faults  that 
people  sometimes  mistook  them 
all,  ensemble ,  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  whopping  character  defect. 

He  was,  for  instance,  on  the  one 
hand,  honest,  responsible,  chaste 
and  generous. 

He  was  on  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  scheming,  slothful  and  vul¬ 
gar. 
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He  was  not  above  working, 
provided  only  three  things:  That 
the  job  paid  well,  required  little 
effort,  and  was  unobtainable  ex¬ 
cept  through  political  influence. 

Politics  was  in  Peter’s  blood. 
There  was  not  an  office-holder  in 
City  Hall  who  did  not  call  him  by 
his  first  name.  There  were  few 
whom  Peter  could  not  call  on  past 
performance.  None  was  surprised 
to  see  him  come,  many  were 
pleased,  others  embarrassed,  a  few 
relieved  when  he  went. 

It  was  little  he  asked:  an  infinite 
series  of  ninety-day  "emergency” 
appointments,  swinging  a  pick, 
tarring  the  highways,  or  counting 
ballots.  Whoever  his  benefactor 
of  the  moment  might  be,  he  was 
The  Great  White  Father,  and  the 
job  Peter  worked  on  was  The 
Great  White  Father’s  Reservation. 
It  was  always  understood  that 
winters  were  his  own,  that  he  was 
to  work  indoors  only,  and  then 
only  until  he  felt  impelled  to 
"winter”  as  he  put  it,  on  Deer 
Island  —  The  Miami  of  the  Prole¬ 
tariat. 

In  return,  Peter  organized.  He 
passed  nomination  papers.  He 
staged  colorful  rallies  in  Black- 
stone  Park.  He  introduced  all  the 
politicians  to  the  Jesuits  at  the 
"Immaculate.”  This  was  meaning¬ 
less  politically,  but  Peter  was  well 
aware  that  young  and  naive  poli¬ 
ticians  were  impressed  with  them¬ 
selves  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Jesuits  who  were  "good  friends 
of  theirs.” 

But  age  was  telling  its  sad  tale. 
Peter  was  not  as  energetic  as  he 


once  had  been.  He  knew  less  people 
who  would  sign  the  nomination 
papers  he  passed  about,  for  the 
South  End  population  had 
changed  radically  in  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Rallies  in  Blackstone  Park 
encountered  strident  competition 
from  the  pinkos.  The  Jesuits  in 
the  Immaculate  seemed  not  so  in¬ 
terested  in  meeting  Peter’s  can¬ 
didates  as  the  Fathers  of  Peter’s 
youth  had  been.  They  seemed,  to 
him  in  fact,  an  entirely  different 
breed  of  Jesuits. 

"It  is  the  Father  Tim  kind  of 
Jeb  there  is  needed  today,”  Peter 
would  say  sadly,  remembering  an 
old  friend.  "Father  Tim,  now 
dead  at  Weston,  God  rest  him, 
with  a  voice  as  big  as  the  Church 
itself,  a  ham  of  a  hand  and  a  great 
heart.  Father  Tim.  He  would 
as  soon  blast  you  in  confession  as 
lend  you  a  tenner. 

"There  was  a  Jeb  who  knew  his 
politics  —  though  he  took  no 
sides!  And  one  and  all  were  glad 
to  meet  him.  Give  me  less  of  this 
new  kind  with  their  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  more  of  the 
Father  Tims.” 

Thus  he  ruminated,  never  stir¬ 
ring  from  his  bed.  A  great  sad¬ 
ness  overwhelmed  him  as  he 
thought  of  his  sixty  years,  and  all 
that  had  happened  to  the  South 
End,  which  he  loved,  and  to  him¬ 
self,  whom  he  pitied. 

On  the  dot  of  ten  o’clock  the 
outer  door  of  the  ward  was  flung 
open.  Peter  barely  opened  his  eyes, 
merely  slitted  them.  Tony  craned 
his  head.  First  he  saw  Miss  Cuda¬ 
hy’s  unsymmetrical  figure  back- 
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ing  in  the  door,  her  arms  loaded 
down  again  with  linens. 

"Right  this  way,  m’am,”  he 
heard  her  say.  She  turned  then 
and  gaped  at  Tony,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  expression  on  her  plain 
face.  She  shook  her  head  and  hur¬ 
ried  past  the  bed  to  the  large  linen 
closet  beyond,  from  which,  Tony 
was  vaguely  aware,  she  would 
observe  all  proceedings. 

Distracted  for  a  moment  by  the 
nurse,  he  looked  again  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  door. 

Tony’s  heart  nearly  failed  him. 

It  was  Consuela! 

Of  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt. 

Her  eyes  flooded  with  tears.  She 
held  out  her  arms,  then  flung  her¬ 
self  past  Peter’s  bed,  to  his  own 
and  nearly  crushed  him  with  her 
embrace.  "Tony!  Tony!” 

Consuela  was  in  the  full  bloom 
of  mature  latin  beauty.  Tall, 
very  large,  and  dark,  she  compelled 
all  who  regarded  her,  with  her 
black,  bright  eyes,  her  high  color, 
her  fine  nose  and  elaborately 
coiffed  hair.  From  head  to  toe  she 
was  clothed  in  black:  black 
feathered  hat,  black  fitted  coat, 
and  gleaming  black  shoes. 

These  accoutrements,  especially, 
commanded  the  attention  of  her 
three  observers. 

"Handsomely  dressed,”  thought 
Peter. 

"She’s  on  easy  street,”  thought 
Tony. 

"Two  hundred  for  the  coat 
alone,”  thought  Miss  Cudahy. 

Consuela  said,  "I  have  come  to 
take  you  home.” 


It  is  not  altogether  certain  that 
she  said  this  precisely,  but  the  full 
import  and  intent  of  her  words 
could  not  be  mistaken.  For  the 
next  ten  minutes  she  talked  rapid¬ 
ly,  her  voice  rich  and  husky.  She 
related  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  opulence  of  his  funeral,  and 
the  munificence  of  his  will  which 
left  her  sole  heir  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Except  as  a  big 
sum  the  size  of  this  fortune  was 
incomprehensible  to  Tony. 

What  was  comprehensible  was 
her  solemn  promise  to  him,  re¬ 
peated  over  and  ovpr  in  the  course 
of  the  climatic  ten  minutes,  to 
take  him  to  live  with  her  in  her 
beautiful  new  home  on  the  West 
Roxbury  Parkway,  Holy  Family 
Parish,  where  the  pastor  was  Irish 
but  spoke  Italian.  He  was  to  live 
out  his  years  in  comfort,  join  the 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  — 
and  —  this  Consuela  mentioned 
dubiously,  glancing  at  his  scare¬ 
crow  figure  —  if  he  wanted,  she 
would  buy  him  a  tuxedo. 

"In  Holy  Name  Parish  —  at  the 
quarter-of-twelve  —  the  ushers 
wear  tuxedoes,”  she  informed  him 
with  a  confidential  air. 

"And  now  I  must  leave  you  to 
get  well,”  she  concluded. 

For  the  first  time  Peter  Rahilly 
spoke.  "Good  morning,”  he  said. 
There  was  nothing  rude  in  the  way 
he  said  it,  though  he  had  no  place 
in  the  conversation,  and  had  not 
once  been  addressed.  It  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  statement  of  fact. 

But  the  way  he  looked  at  her! 
She  who  had  been  so  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  servility,  she  who  had 
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come  with  the  years  to  expect 
deference  as  her  right  was  obvious¬ 
ly  thrown  off  balance,  in  the  fig¬ 
urative  sense  at  least.  For  there 
was  insolence  in  his  eyes;  he  looked 
on  her  as  the  corporal  might  look 
on  the  colonel,  the  beggar  on  the 
baron.  It  was  too  much.  Consuela 
broke  and  ran.  She  bumped  against 
the  bed,  she  knocked  over  a  chair, 
she  kicked  a  bed-pan,  blundered 
against  the  door,  and  amid  the 
clatter  of  several  still  shivering 
objects  disappeared. 

Everything  was  very  still.  Very 
still.  Red-faced  but  smiling  Miss 
Cudahy  emerged  from  the  closet, 
glanced  at  the  two  patients,  gig¬ 
gled  and  also  made  her  exit. 

Tony  said  nothing.  Fie  had 
nothing  to  say.  A  man’s  mind, 
like  his  stomach,  could  digest  just 
so  much  at  once.  Tony’s  mind, 
also  like  his  stomach,  was  inclined 
to  be  undersized,  so  he  just  said 
nothing. 

"Two  weeks,”  said  Peter  Rahilly 
enigmatically.  Fie  closed  his  eyes 
for  a  pre-luncheon  nap.  A  wraith 
of  a  smile  played  about  his  massive 
jowls.  "Two  weeks.” 

As  the  days  wore  on  and  Tony’s 
millenium  approached,  certain 
circumstances  took  on  a  peculiar 
aspect. 

Not  that  Tony  had  not  vindica¬ 
ted  himself  before  Peter  and  Miss 
Cudahy.  Fie  had.  There  was  no 
question  now  as  to  his  patrician 
background.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  about  the  future. 
With  the  optimism  of  the  un¬ 


imaginative  he  now  felt  all  former 
cares  fading  away. 

His  behavior,  then,  instead  of 
surly  became  joyful  and  com¬ 
pliant,  instead  of  silent  became 
voluble,  and  from  early  dawn  to 
late  at  night  he  could  be  heard 
whistling,  singing  and  chattering. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
knew  a  sense  of  security.  This 
made  him  gay.  Security  made  him 
relatively  eloquent.  He  was  able 
to  taunt  his  ward-mate,  and  he 
did,  more  forcefully  and  effec¬ 
tively  than  ever  before.  It  was 
because  of  security  that  he  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  abandoning 
Peter  to  obscure  adversity,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  himself.  A  new  in¬ 
dependence  was  born  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  security,  and  day  by  day  he 
felt  his  erstwhile  attachments  to 
Peter,  Miss  Cudahy  and  the  hos¬ 
pital  routine  disappear.  Security 
in  short  made  Tony  triumphant. 
He  thought. 

A  curious  circumstance  was 
Peter  Rahilly ’s  reaction  to  all  this. 
Peter  should  have  been  furious. 
Peter  of  the  quick  mind  and  in¬ 
cisive  tongue  should  have  lashed 
out,  just  once,  and  demolished  his 
antagonist’s  castle  in  the  clouds. 

But  Peter  smiled.  For  two 
weeks,  day  in  and  day  out  Peter 
smiled:  indulgently,  paternally, 
condescendingly,  and  to  Tony, 
maddeningly. 

Other  things  beside  Peter’s  smile 
Tony  did  not  understand.  This 
will  be  borne  out. 

Each  day  at  ten  Consuela  ar¬ 
rived.  At  twelve  she  left  for  lunch, 
returned  at  two  and  spent  the 
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heritage 

A  linden  tree,  a  reaching  tower 
Of  glistening  stone,  the  sky 
A  sweep  of  cool  magnificence 
And  golden  suns  that  die; 

And  Autumn  comes,  and  deep-gold  runs 
The  lazy  afternoon,  and  Oh 
The  tower  sounds  before  the  wind 
And  Autumns  come  and  go. 

The  Gothic  old  and  new  alike, 

The  Autumn  dreams  of  men 
Who  came  and  went,  but  not  in  vain; 

It  was  for  me,  Amen. 

— Austin  T.  Moran 


afternoon.  So 
long  deprived  of 
feminine  com¬ 
pany,  (except 
Miss  Cudahy, 
and  she  was  after 
all  different), 

Tony  flowered  in 
his  sister’s  pres¬ 
ence.  He  learned 
to  chat  politely 
about  nothing, 
and  to  listen  to 
prattle  of  clothes 
and  clubs  and 
Holy  Family 
Parish,  the  three 
main  elements  in 
Consuela’s  life. 

Peter  never,  or 
rarely,  took  part 
in  these  collo¬ 
quies.  Now  and 
then  the  brother 
and  sister  would 
be  made  alive  to  his  presence  as  a 
name  or  date  was  softly  corrected, 
a  pleasant  theory  obliterated  by  a 
point  of  fact.  At  such  times  there 
was  a  moment  of  embarrassed  hesi¬ 
tation  before  conversation  re¬ 
sumed. 

For  the  rest,  Peter  merely 
smiled. 

One  day,  a  week  or  so  after 
Consuela’s  appearance  on  the 
scene,  she  dispatched  Tony,  now 
up  and  dressed,  to  her  automobile. 
Her  handbag  was  in  the  back  seat, 
she  said,  and  anyway  she  would 
like  to  know  if  her  lazy  chauffeur 
was  sleeping  on  the  job  instead  of 
polishing  the  hub-caps  as  enjoined. 


Tony  enjoyed  his  first  trip  into 
the  open  air  after  so  many  months 
of  confinement.  He  enjoyed  simi¬ 
lar  trips  every  day  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  Consuela,  it  developed, 
was  a  great  one  for  sending  people 
on  errands  for  her  —  especially 
her  new  found  brother.  Some  of 
them  were  sensible  and  some  of 
them  were  not  sensible  errands. 

The  day  of  liberation,  the  mil- 
lenium,  was  at  hand.  One  last 
brusque  bed  bath  by  Miss  Cudahy, 
one  last  argument  with  Peter  Ra- 
hilly  over  the  Black  Hand  Society, 
and  one  last  errand  for  Consuela. 

He  passed  Miss  Cudahy  on  the 
way  back  to  the  ward.  She  oohed 
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and  ahhed  over  his  colorful  suit  of 
clothes,  purchased  by  Consuela  for 
the  occasion  of  his  homecoming. 

"She’s  in  there  talking  to  Ra- 
hilly,  Tony.  Be  sure  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  me  before  ya  leave.” 

Tony  nodded  happily,  too  full 
for  words. 

"I’ll  miss  her,”  he  thought  with 
a  pang  of  sentiment.  "She’s  been 
good,  even  the  night  of  the 
stomach  pump.  I’ll  miss  the  whole 
place.  Every  time  I’ve  been  here 
I’ve  liked  it  fine.  All  except  this 
time  (until  Consuela  came)  when 
I  was  alone  with  that  Rahilly.  A 
wino  and  Eyetalian  he  calls  me! 
Him!  Him  I  won’t  miss!” 

So  thinking  he  entered  Ward  8. 
He  took  a  step  in,  then  took  a  step 
out.  He  took  two  steps  in, 
stumbled  backwards  three,  and 
remained  motionless,  aghast, 
clutching  at  the  door  for  support. 

What  a  sight  was  there!  For  a 
moment  he  had  doubted  it.  He 
had  seen  an  expanse  of  black 
bending  over  the  first  bed,  the  bed 
nearest  the  door,  Peter  Rahilly’s 
bed!  That  expanse  of  black  could 
not  have  been,  but  was,  the  back¬ 
side  of  his  sister  Consuela,  the 
frontside  of  whom  was  doubled 
over  the  bed,  which  was  not 
empty,  but  which  upheld,  how¬ 
ever  precariously,  the  mammoth 
bulk  of  Peter  Rahilly.  And  they 
were  kissing! 

He  sensed  that  they  were.  He 
heard  that  they  were.  He  saw  the 
conjoined  heap  —  the  woman 
bending  over  the  bed,  the  man  re¬ 
clined  upon  it,  their  fleshy  faces 


touching,  and  such  sounds  emerg¬ 
ing!  They  were  kissing. 

A  cross  between  a  gurgle  and 
a  shout  came  from  Tony’s  dry 
throat.  The  hulk  separated,  and 
Consuela  straightened  and  turned, 
but  not  with  notable  haste. 

Consuela  never  minced  words. 

"We’re  going  to  be  married,” 
she  declared. 

It  made  no  effect  on  her 
brother. 

"We’re  going  to  be  married  soon 
in  Holy  Family  Church.  I’ve 
spoken  to  Monsignor.”  She  hur¬ 
ried  on,  bubbling.  "Fate.  Mon¬ 
signor  says  no,  but  I  say  Fate. 
We’re  going  to  be  married  semi- 
formal  with  a  reception  at  the 
Meadows.  We’re  going  to  take 
over  the  Meadows.  And  while 
we’re  in  Europe  you  can  mind  the 
house.  Aren’t  you  happy  you 
won’t  have  to  separate,  you  two?” 

Tony  felt  faint. 

Peter,  meanwhile,  had  heaved 
himself  off  the  bed,  and  picked  up 
a  small,  expensive  looking  suit¬ 
case,  clearly  brand-new.  The  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  was  foxy  but 
serene. 

"Are  you  ready,  darling?,” 
Consuela  said,  unctuously.  How 
disgusting,  thought  Tony.  She 
struggled  to  wind  her  arm  around 
Peter’s  back,  but  he  fended  her 
off. 

Consuela  talked  excitedly. 
"Hurry  up,  now,  Anthony,  we’ll 
wait  for  you  at  the  car.  I’ve  had 
it  brought  to  the  front  door. 
We’re  going  to  stop  off  at  Burns’ 
on  the  way  home  —  to  fit  Peter 
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for  a  tuxedo.  He’s  going  to  usher 
at  the  quarter  of  twelve.  Mon¬ 
signor  says  we  have  enough  ushers, 
but  I  say,  no.  Hurry  up,”  she 
concluded  sharply. 

Tony  watched  them  go.  He 
watched  them  struggle  to  fit 
through  the  door  together,  an 
obvious  impossibility,  until  Peter 
firmly  put  Consuela  aside,  and 
preceded  her  through  the  door 
and  down  the  corridor.  Tony 
could  see  Consuela  hurrying  after 
him,  solicitude  in  her  every  ele¬ 
phantine  movement. 


Peter  had  said  nothing  through 
the  whole  nauseating  scene.  But 
Tony  had  read  a  world  of  meaning 
in  the  insidious  smile,  the  glare  of 
the  little  red  eyes. 

Tony  picked  up  his  paper  shop¬ 
ping  bag  full  of  old  clothes  and 
readied  himself  to  go. 

Miss  Cudahy  passed  him  on  the 
way  to  the  door. 

"Good-bye,  Tony,”  she  called. 

He  looked  at  her,  uncompre¬ 
hending,  and  passed  on. 

— Leo  J.  Hines 
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Father  John  F.  X.  Murphy,  S.  J. 
Of  Boston  College 


“And  sn  old  Greatheart  passed  over, 

And  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him 

on  the  other  side.” 

— Gunyan 


t  ATHER  J.  F.  X.  Murphy  was 
many  things,  and  it  is  not  easy  for 
one  who  did  not  know  him  to 
write  about  the  many  sides  of  his 
personality.  One  thing,  however, 
was  apparent  to  all  who  knew  him 
or  had  ever  heard  of  him:  he  was 
a  legend  —  a  Boston  and  a  Boston 
College  legend. 

The  stories  that  are  told  of  him 
all  have  a  legend-like  element  of 
uncertainty  in  them,  so  indistinct 
is  the  line  between  fact  and  fable 
in  his  life.  "They  say  that  he  . . . ,” 
"Once  it  seems  he  was  .  .  .  ”  — 
these  are  familiar  phrases  in  the 
anecdotes  about  J.  F.  X.  Murphy. 
So  long  did  he  live  and  teach  that 
the  passage  of  time  has  encouraged 
equally  truth  and  elaboration 
upon  truth,  leaving  only  one 
thing  certain  —  that  every  story 
told  of  him  reflects  his  greatness 
and  his  generosity,  the  love  that 
others,  especially  his  students,  had 
for  him,  and  the  love  that  he  had 
for  all  men. 

In  1876  he  was  born  in  Nashua, 
a  New  Hampshire  community  far 
enough  south  for  the  Yankee  stock 
to  be  somewhat  diluted  by  Irish 
blood.  Father  Murphy  was  fond 
of  recalling  the  community  life 
there  and  the  contrasts  of  the  two 
levels. 

He  would  say  that  the  abstemi¬ 


ous  Yankees  served  their  children 
meat  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp, 
while  their  hard-working  father 
got  his  the  size  of  a  special  delivery 
stamp. 

Consequently  the  Yankee  kids 
were  glad  to  abandon  this  austeri¬ 
ty  whenever  they  could,  chiefly 
when  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
Irish  kids  where  the  meat  and 
potatoes  were  in  quantity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  boys  were  not 
adverse  to  varying  their  hardy  fare 
with  a  visit  to  a  Yankee  household 
and  a  sampling  of  the  cake  tins 
and  cookie  jars. 

A  judge  in  Nashua  gave  J.  F.  X. 
his  start  in  exploring  the  world  of 
books.  As  soon  as  he  could  read 
(at  the  age  of  three,  he  always 
claimed),  the  judge  gave  him  the 
use  of  his  library,  so  that  by  the 
time  he  graduated  from  Nashua 
High  School  his  reading  in  history 
and  literature  and  his  ability  at 
languages  were  extraordinary  in¬ 
deed. 

It  was  after  teaching  for  two 
years  in  nearby  Hudson  that 
J.  F.  X.  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  His  superiors  were  not  slow 
to  see  how  capacious  was  the  mind 
with  which  J.  F.  X.  was  gifted, 
and  how  skilled  he  was  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  a  day  when  scho¬ 
lastics  of  the  Society  were  rarely 
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sent  outside  the  houses  of  the  order 
for  study,  J.  F.  X.  went  to  Johns 
Hopkins  to  study  Greek  under 
Professor  John  Gildersleeve,  then 
the  foremost  Greek  authority  in 
the  country. 

After  his  ordination  Father 
Murphy  taught  the  classics  for 
two  years  but  his  great  love  was 
for  history,  and  it  was  this  subject 
that  he  taught  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  at  St.  Joseph’s  in  Philadelphia 
and  at  Georgetown,  twice  at  Ford- 
ham  and  at  Holy  Cross. 

The  place  that  he  loved  best, 
however,  was  the  place  where  he 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  —  Boston  College. 

He  loved  Boston  and  the  cam¬ 
pus  here,  but  above  all  he  loved 
the  B.  C.  boys.  When  asked  about 
this  he  would  say  that  it  was  their 
unsophisticated  simplicity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  that  impressed  him  most. 

A  friend  to  every  student  here, 
he  would  remember  their  names 
four  or  five  years  after  graduation, 
and  always  their  first  names. 
"Your  name  is  your  first  name, 
not  your  last,”  he  would  tell  a  stu¬ 
dent.  "The  Jones  is  just  to  indicate 
which  Frederick  you  are!” 

In  the  classroom,  where  a  course 
of  his  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
liberal  education,  his  lectures  were 
always  jammed  with  strangers 
from  other  sections  and  classes, 
come  to  hear  him  discourse  on  the 
controversial  current  events,  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  was  constitutionally 
unable  to  avoid.  These  lectures 
would  go  on  for  hours;  other 
teachers  would  come  to  the  room 
for  an  appointed  class  and,  not 


wanting  to  disturb  the  discussion, 
would  just  go  away  —  or  join  it 
themselves.  These  sessions  would 
invariably  end  some  time  later, 
with  a  group  of  students  slowly 
following  J.  F.  X.  across  the  cam¬ 
pus  towards  St.  Mary’s  arguing 
all  the  while. 

His  students  in  every  school 
were  devoted  to  him  and  would  go 
to  great  lengths  to  take  one  of  his 
courses.  It  is  related  how  one 
course  he  was  giving  at  the  Intown 
School,  called  Irish  History  or 
something  similar,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  for  two  semesters,  lasted 
three  years.  Everyone  who  origi¬ 
nally  signed  up  stayed  the  three 
years,  and  the  whole  class  held  a 
banquet  to  mark  the  conclusion  of 
the  course. 

On  one  subject  alone  he  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  many  of  his 
students,  indeed  with  many  of  his 
fellow  teachers.  He  was  a  deadly 
foe  of  "athleticism.”  Raised  in  a 
day  which  paid  no  attention  to  or¬ 
ganized  sports,  he  could  appreciate 
the  importance  of  exercise,  but 
could  not  tolerate  the  professional 
aspects  that  organized  athletics 
assumed  in  more  recent  years.  His 
own  exercise  consisted  of  constant 
activity.  He  was  never  at  rest,  pre¬ 
ferred  standing  to  sitting,  and  in¬ 
deed  never  stood  still  when  he 
could  avoid  it. 

He  had  a  special  affection  for 
the  nuns  in  his  classes.  No  request 
was  too  great  for  them  to  make. 
He  taught  and  lectured  for  them 
tirelessly,  and  defended  them  most 
passionately. 

Father  Martin  Harney  recalls  a 
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summer  class  in  which  Father 
Murphy  was  teaching  history.  He 
was  comparing  the  persecutions  of 
the  infant  Church  with  the 
modern  attacks  on  religious  orders 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 
bigoted  organizations.  "We  are 
men  and  we  can  defend  our¬ 
selves/’  he  shouted,  "But  when 
they  slander  these  holy  vir¬ 
gins  ...”  He  could  go  no  further; 
he  wept. 

If  he  was  eloquent  in  their  de¬ 
fense,  he  could  tease  them  too. 
Often  he  would  insist  that  the 
nuns  in  his  classes  remain  seated 
until  one  of  the  other  students 
could  switch  on  all  the  lights,  and 
the  nuns  could  leave  in  a  blaze  of 
glory. 

His  special  eloquence,  however, 
was  reserved  for  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form.  His  extraordinary  grasp  of 
facts  made  it  easy  for  him  to  speak 
on  any  subject,  but  this  also  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  stop  talking, 
so  well  did  he  know  most  fields. 
This  last  weakness,  fortified  by  an 
almost  complete  unconcern  for 
the  passage  of  time,  sometimes  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  "short”  lectures  last¬ 
ing  two  or  three  hours,  ’though 
with  no  lessening  of  interest. 

Even  at  this  length  he  was  in 
demand  all  through  New  England, 
so  that  in  many  places  the  fame 
and  name  of  Boston  College  owed 
a  debt  to  the  fame  of  Father  Mur- 
phy. 

Thoroughness  on  these  occasions 
was  his  greatest  characteristic.  The 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic 
lodge  in  Boston  was  present  at  his 
own  request  once,  for  a  lecture  at 


B.  C.  on  the  historical  aspects 
of  Freemasonry.  Complimenting 
Father  Murphy  afterward,  he  said 
that  the  speech  could  have  been 
given  before  the  Boston  lodge  and 
everyone  would  have  agreed  with 
him  on  every  point  but  one,  a 
small  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

Although  he  was  outspoken  on 
controversial  matters,  it  was  his 
thoroughness  which  gave  him  the 
background  for  h  i  s  opinions. 
Father  Coughlin,  Mussolini,  Hit¬ 
ler,  F.  D.  R.,  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish  disturbances  —  all  these 
were  matters  that  came  to  his 
notice,  and  about  which  he  was 
far  from  silent.  Whether  his  judg¬ 
ments  were  popular  or  not,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  them  known. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
gave  himself  freely  to  everything 
and  everyone  that  needed  him.  To 
his  fellow  Jesuits  his  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  was  a  boon;  for  them 
he  would  summarize  opinion  on  a 
point  under  discussion,  saving 
hours  of  research  for  a  paper  or 
lecture. 

To  the  students  he  was  always 
available  to  give  advice  and  di¬ 
rection;  after  the  war,  when  many 
veterans  lacked  the  credits  to  satis¬ 
fy  entrance  requirements,  he  vol¬ 
unteered  to  help  them  in  any  sub¬ 
jects  necessary.  Likewise  he  was  at 
the  call  of  any  organization  on  the 
campus  to  give  a  talk  on  any  num¬ 
ber  of  fields. 

He  continued  all  this  activity 
up  to  the  last  year,  when  he  was 
incapacitated  for  teaching.  His 
whole  life  was  one  of  sacrifice  to 
his  work  and  to  his  friends,  and  at 
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the  end  of  it  God  exacted  as  a  final 
sacrifice  that  which  was  dearest  to 
him  —  his  memory.  His  last 
months  were  spent  at  the  infirma¬ 
ry  at  Weston  in  a  twilight  of 
youthful  reminiscences.  In  July 
of  the  past  summer  he  was  called 
to  heaven. 

It  is  the  defect  of  words  and 
thoughts  that  we  can  here  describe 
genius  and  sainthood  so  poorly.  A 


close  friend  of  his,  Father  Carl 
Thayer,  said  not  long  ago  that  it 
was  only  in  recollecting  the  life  of 
Father  J.  F.  X.  Murphy  that  he 
came  to  realize  the  depth  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  Boswell’s  final  tribute  to 
Johnson: 

He  was  both  a  great  and  a 
good  man. 

— J.  A.  Appleyard 


the  phoenix 

I  have  walked  the  ragged  street 

Past  shadows  moving  slowly  in  the  dark  — 

Always  lonely  in  the  dark. 

I  have  seen  sorrow  hunched  in  a  doorway 
Waiting, 

And  lust  lurching  through  the  night. 

2.  CONVERSATION 

Now  the  moon  splinters  on  the  water 
And  the  shore  lies  quiet 
For  the  ripple-passioned  sea. 

We  have  come  far,  you  and  I 
Through  the  dim  years. 

We  have  risen  from  forgotten  roots, 

Risen  through  the  lives  of  pain, 

And  we  are  here, 

Forgotten  men  throbbing  in  our  souls, 
Here  with  the  moon 
And  the  chill-moving  sea. 

We  have  come  far,  you  and  I, 

Pushed  with  the  thrust  of  centuries, 
Moving,  moving  as  the  ever-heaving  sea. 
And  what  have  we  found, 
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What  is  the  gift  of  our  silent  years? 
The  soft  rage  of  boredom 
Clinging  in  your  heart, 

Fury  laughing  in  my  throat. 

3 :  THE  BELL 


"Dust”  — 

Slow  boom  along  the  day, 

Along  the  dappling  leaves 

And  the  quick  shadings  of  the  grass. 

"Beware, 

Tower  of  ashes,  beware! 

Walk  the  shining  days 
In  the  music  of  the  spring. 

Sleep. 

Silver  through  your  fingers  flow  the  years.” 

Crumble,  crumble 
In  the  crush  of  the  world’s  turn 
And  man  can  never  learn 
From  the  slow  bell’s  song. 

4:  THE  WHEAT 

Lie  within  the  flowers,  still 

And  do  not  hear  the  lies 

Whispered  through  the  heavy-scented  air, 

Nor  see  the  eyes  now 
Pink  with  a  small  pity. 

You  have  lived  alone 

For  each  man  lives  his  days  along 

In  wonder  and  alone. 

And  you  have  found  nothing, 

Neither  faith  nor  love  nor  life 
And  you  have  hurt  with  hope. 

Lay  the  wheat  in  the  coffin  now 

There  is  life  there 

And  a  light  in  the  darkness. 

Soon  may  the  phoenix  rise. 

— John  Plunkett 
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f  JL^HE  lights  in  Symphony  Hall 
hung  naked  and  luminous,  like 
great  twin  spiders,  now  with¬ 
drawn,  now  provoked  to  acid 
brilliance  by  an  occasionally-acid 
little  cherub  named  Chesterfield 
mildness.  This  was  too  much! 
Aphrodite  held  her  golden  nose. 
The  other  galleried  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  cringed  a  little,  smiled,  and 
reported  no  unpleasant  after-taste. 
They  were  coming  more  and  more 
to  enjoy  all  the  light  and  polite 
society.  The  Pops  was  now  in  its 
sixty-seventh  season  of  luncheon 
melodies. 

The  galleries- banked  a  capacity 
audience,  ranging  from  chic  com¬ 
mercial  artists  wearing  their  hair 
and  platitudes  long,  to  obviously  - 
unimpressed  Harvard  boys.  Here 
and  there  an  elderly  society 
matron  sat  on  her  plump  little 
monarchy,  spacious  and  gracious 
as  a  mother  hen,  and  looking  con¬ 
tent  enough  to  cluck.  She  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
fifty-cent  set  who  have  given  the 
Pops  so  thoroughly-democratic  a 
tradition. 

On  the  open  floor,  a  politely- 
pedestrian  clientele  sipped  assorted 
and  imported  liqueurs ,  while,  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  nearest  ash-tray, 
a  lazy  Chesterfield  continued  to 
make  dream-children  in  the  air.  A 
smart,  green  installation  of  wait¬ 
resses  went  —  each  her  miscellane¬ 
ous  way  —  with  pewter  caskets 
of  wine,  boxed  nuts,  a  pencil,  a 
smile  when  it  broke,  and  scads  of 
inexpensive  talk.  Every  once  in  a 
while  a  young  man  would  frown 
and  you’d  know  that  his  wife  had 
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just  kicked  him  under  the  table  to 
remind  him  to  use  his  society 
finger.  This  was  followed  by  a  big 
grin  and  the  society  finger  up  as 
down  he  drank  his  Prince  von- 
Metternich  Schloss.  The  orchestra 
and  audience  both  took  a  deliber¬ 
ate  delight  in  Charles  Camille 
Saint  -  Saens’  noisy  Bacchanale 
from  Samson  and  Delilah ,  and 
brought  it  to  a  thumping  conclu¬ 
sion.  Applause  and  intermission. 

The  galleries  broke  in  gay  tur¬ 
moil.  Exits  jammed.  Everywhere 
sunshine  soldiers  were  escorting 
fluffy  young  ladies  into  society- 
sandwiched  corridors.  Here,  al¬ 
most  everyone  displayed  an  elegant 
facility  for  conversation,  and  it 
was,  generally,  mighty  easy  on  the 
intellect. 

But  not  everybody  cared  for 
society  sandwiches  and  applesauce. 
Some  preferred  to  remain  in  their 
seats  and  systematically  twist  the 
living  daylights,  out  of  a  program. 
One  young  lady,  stuck  with  the 
adhesive  affections  of  her  smolder¬ 
ing  young  escort,  was  making 
diligent  and  defensive  use  of  a 
pair  of  opera  glasses.  But  most  of 
the  young  ladies  were  trying 
tolerably  hard  to  look  literary,  and 
succeeding,  apparently  —  not  that 
anyone  else  was  paying  much  at¬ 
tention.  A  bright,  bourgeois  brand 
of  la  vraie  politesse  was  every¬ 
where!  This  was  the  Pops!  —  gay, 
light,  inexpensive;  with  pretzels 
and  painless  aesthetics  for  all. 

Meanwhile  the  orchestra  had 
withdrawn,  the  stage  lights  dim¬ 
med,  and  now  two  or  three  young 
men  pushed  the  big  black  Baldwin 


forward  into  prominence — to  the 
left  and  rear  of  the  podium,  but 
behind  the  usual  assortment  of 
happily-potted  vegetables.  Ten 
minutes  later,  a  tidy,  temporary 
orchestra  of  perhaps  fifty  pieces 
reconvened  before  the  podium. 
This  orchestra,  gathered  together 
expressly  for  the  May  Pops  by  Mr. 
Fiedler,  was  temporarily  necessary 
since  the  regular  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  were  abroad 
connecting  a  handsome  Parisian 
hand  at  the  plush  Opera  under  Dr. 
Munch,  and  at  the  T  heatre 
Champ s-Ely sees  under  Pierre 
Monteux.  Their  applause-collec¬ 
tor:  Igor  Stravinsky’s  percussiony 
Le  Sacre  du  Print emps,  whose 
1913  Paris  premiere  ended  in 
nervous  disintegration  for  all  who 
attended,  including  Papa  Monteux 
who  conducted.  The  fabulous  bon 
mot,  Le  Massacre  du  Printemps 
("Spring  Slaughter”) ,  was  coined, 
and,  in  general,  a  society  brawl  was 
enjoyed  by  all. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Pops: 
The  short,  light-foot  soloist  made 
his  way  to  the  keyboard,  impec¬ 
cably  fitted  out  in  white  tie  and 
tails.  Somebody  clapped.  Men¬ 
delssohn:  Concerto  No.  1  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  G  minor. 

The  silence  was  intense,  but 
somehow  vague  and  unsettled. 
Somebody  "popped,”  and  prompt¬ 
ly  both  orchestra  and  soloist 
plunged  delightfully  into  the 
opening  molto  allegro.  A  smooth 
andante  and  champagne  presto 
followed  without  pause.  Not  often 
had  this  Pops  audience  heard  a 
triple  confluence  of  such  happy 
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genius.  The  soloist  skipped  all  the 
way  through  the  concerto  like 
sunshine  off  the  fire-gold  hair  of 
a  school-lad  on  his  way  home  for 
lunch.  The  orchestra  pranced 
along  behind,  like  a  bright-eyed 
little  pup.  Felix  himself  would 
have  smiled  at  the  pair  of  them 
scampering  along  like  shennani- 
gans  flung  over  a  hedge.  This  was 
the  Pops!  —  sunshine,  shennani- 
gans,  and  a  song  on  the  lips  of 
youth. 

Sunday  evening,  May  11,  1952, 
the  eighth  and  last  program  in  the 
series,  and  Dr.  Jesus  Maria  San¬ 
roma  had  just  finished  his  two- 
hundredth  performance  at  the 
Pops,  his  one-hundred  seventy- 
sixth  with  Mr.  Fiedler  conducting. 
The  spiders  spat  sulphurous  white 
acids  at  the  dream-children,  and, 
softly-luminous,  they  fell  in  si¬ 
lence  to  the  floor.  Brow  moist, 
Jesus  Sanroma  stood.  Symphony 
Hall  fell  frenetic  with  applause. 

Next,  the  Simmons  girls,  look¬ 
ing  qujte  nutritious  for  them¬ 
selves  in  black  and  white,  did  some 
happy  Mozart  or  something,  while 
backstage,  Dr.  Sanroma  did  us  the 
fine  courtesy  of  a  brief,  but 
sparkling  interview  in  the  Con¬ 
ductors’  Room,  bravely  appointed 
in  old-wine  plush. 

Dr.  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was 
born  in  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico, 
November  7,  1902,  the  younger 
of  two  sons  born  of  Jose  Maria 
Sanroma  and  the  Baroness  Maria 
de  PAscension  Torra  de  la  Riba. 
Famous  as  he  is  today  for  the  in¬ 
strument,  Sanroma  did  not  start 
out  at  the  piano;  rather  he  landed 


there  by  a  process  of  what  we  smile 
and  call  "expediency.”  First  he 
mastered  the  piccolo,  then  the 
flute  (which  he  still  plays)  ;  but 
blowing  into  wind  instruments 
made  the  little  tike  dizzy  —  he 
was  only  four  —  so  he  took  up  the 
violin.  His  first  adventures  on 
"the  little  box”  fluttered  helpless¬ 
ly  between  irritation  and  agony. 
He  had  absolute  ear,  and  that 
didn’t  help  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
instrument  much.  About  this  time 
Papa  Sanroma  thought  that  in  the 
interest  of  improved  family  re¬ 
lations,  little  Chu-Chu  better  try 
something  else.  They  decided  upon 
the  piano;  that  suited  Chu-Chu 
fine.  They  became  good  friends 
and  Chu  Chu  and  the  piano  have 
gotten  along  famously  ever  since. 
When  at  the  age  of  nine,  young 
Sanroma  first  began  playing  in 
public,  Papa  Sanroma  began  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  his  son’s  appear¬ 
ances.  When  his  father  died  in 
1937,  Sanroma  himself  took  over 
the  records.  Four  "little”  black 
books  now  cover  an  impressive  (in 
the  neighborhood  of  3,000)  num¬ 
ber  of  performances  with  88  or¬ 
chestras  and  102  conductors,  over 
a  period  of  forty  years. 

In  recognition  of  his  prodigious 
talent,  the  Puerto  Rican  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  young  (13)  Sanroma7  to 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Boston.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated,  with  honors,  three  years 
later.  Papa  Monteux,  now  a  port¬ 
ly  77  and  with  the  San  Francisco 
Orchestra,  fondly  recalls  that  it 
was  he  who  awarded  the  $1,650 
Mason-Hamlin  grand  piano  prize 
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to  young  Sanroma'.  Incidentally, 
the  piano  now  serves  the  younger 
set  at  the  home  of  Sanroma’s 
brother,  John,  in  Newton  Centre. 

Later  in  1924,  Sanroma  toured 
this  country  with  Jacques  Thi- 
baud,  the  celebrated  French  vio¬ 
linist,  as  his  accompanist.  While 
traveling  through  the  Midwest,  he 
had  some  trouble  with  his  now- 
celebrated  name.  Christened  Jesus 
Maria  del  Carmen  Jose  y  Joaquin 
Sanroma  y  Torra  de  la  Riba  Porto 
Ripoli  y  Ramos  Yiader  Casanovas 
y  Gay  —  God  bless  the  name  —  he 
much  preferred  a  diluted  "Jesus 
Maria  Sanroma.”  But  the  dilution 
proved  acid!  "That  name  is  all 
vinegar.” 

On  his  tour  with  Thibaud 
through  the  mid-west,  the  local 
management  —  possibly  in  fi¬ 
nancial  deference  to  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  —  insisted  that  "Jesus 
and  Mary”  would  have  to  go.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  concert,  he 
was  to  be  known  as  "J.  M.  San¬ 
roma,”  or  Thibaud  could  fiddle 
alone.  And  again  in  1932,  when 
he  was  to  play  before  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  one  of  its 
more  democratic  members  threat¬ 
ened  resignation  before  "anybody 
with  a  name  like  that”  should 
scribble  sacrilege  on  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  sacred  walls.  Ladies  still 
write  to  him  on  occasion  saying 
that  he  "ought  to  be  ashamed.”  He 
is  at  his  wits’  end  explaining  that 
in  Spanish -speaking  countries, 
Jesus  is  as  fully  as  common  a  first 
name  as  Josel  To  his  relatives  and 
close  friends,  however,  he  responds 
to  an  affectionate  Chu-Chu  (pro¬ 


nounced  "shoe-shoe,”  not  "chew- 
chew!”)  ,  the  nickname  given  most 
good  Jesuses.  In  all  democracy  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  nickname 
has  none  of  the  sprightly  implica¬ 
tions  of  its  little  French  cousin. 

Next,  the  young  Sanroma  re¬ 
turned  to  his  studies  in  Boston  un¬ 
der  Mme  Antoinette  Szymowska, 
one  of  Ignace  Paderewski’s  select- 
few  pupils.  About  this  time  he 
gave  some  private  recitals,  and,  in 
the  particular  courtesy  of  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Gulesian,  one  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  at  the  polite  Commonwealth 
Avenue  residence  of  Mrs.  Alvan 
T.  Fuller.  All  the  ladies  found 
little  Chu-Chu  adequately  delight¬ 
ful.  He  continued  his  studies  in 
Berlin  with  the  scholarly  Artur 
Schnabel,  and  in  Paris  with  Alfred 
Cortot. 

Meanwhile,  things  were  hap¬ 
pening  in  Boston  that  were  to  de¬ 
cide  Sanroma’s  musical  destiny 
once  and  for  all.  The  year  1918 
was  one  of  titanic  change  for  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Higginson,  founder  and  munifi¬ 
cent  patron  of  the  orchestra  since 
1881,  felt  he  could  no  longer 
underwrite  the  expense  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Late  in  April,  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  announced  by  a  board  of 
Cabots,  Lodges,  Lowells,  and 
others  that  the  Symphony  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  incorporation.  When 
Mr.  Higginson’s  cash  gave  out,  so 
did  his  aspirations  for  the  or¬ 
chestra.  The  noble  German  tradi¬ 
tion  he  so  loved  and  sought  to 
establish  was  swept  right  out  the 
back  door.  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
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last  of  the  orchestra’s  great  Ger¬ 
man  conductors,  was  arrested  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  on  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  if  flimsy,  "alien”  pre¬ 
text  on  March  25  th,  tried  on 
grounds  not  made  public,  and 
hurried  off  to  jail.  World  War  I 
was  on  so  the  Boston  Symphony 
couldn’t  have  a  German  con¬ 
ductor  and  couldn’t  play  Wagner  l 
When  he  heard  that  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  had  retired,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Ellis,  manager  of  the  orchestra, 
withdrew.  The  great  triumvirate 
of  old  was  broken.  On  November 
14,  1919,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson 
died.  The  Boston  Symphony  had 
lost  a  great,  great  man. 

In  September  of  191.8,  Henri 
Rabaud  was  announced  next  con¬ 
ductor.  The  season  opened  under 
Pierre  Monteux,  Mr.  Rabaud  not 
taking  over  until  November  15. 
The  new  conductor  was  found  to 
be  politely  French  and  not  much 
else.  He  lasted  but  one  happy  year, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  incredible 
Mr.  Monteux,  who  was  to  lead  the 
Boston  Symphony  through  the 
waste  land  wrought  by  its  recent 
autonomy. 

Nineteen-twenty  was  a  turbu¬ 
lent  season.  In  February,  the 
musicians  struck  for  higher  pay, 
and  Monteux  was  all  alone  on  his 

capable  onesy  —  between  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  a  board  of  "trustees” 
who  considered  themselves  the 
"guardians,”  not  the  "financial 
sustainers”  of  the  orchestra. 
Everyone  was  feeling  the  pinch  of 
indigence,  and  getting  money  out 
of  that  board  was  going  to  be  like 
coaxing  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble- 


Bee  out  of  a  double-bass.  When 
the  money  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  union  question  naturally  came 
up.  Frederic  Fradkin,  then  con¬ 
cert-master  and  moving  element 
in  the  strike,  having  had  a  personal 
scrap  with  the  conductor,  publicly 
insulted  Mr.  Monteux  after  a  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  concert  by  refusing 
to  stand  to  acknowledge  the  ap¬ 
plause.  He  was  dismissed,  and,  in 
sympathy,  31  musicians  up  and 
quit.  Poor  Monteux  was  left  65 
musicians  out  of  an  orchestra  that 
normally  numbered  100!  New 
musicians  had  to  be  engaged; 
Monteux  set  to  work.  In  October 
of  1923,  he  engaged  Jesus  San- 
roma  the  Symphony  pianist  as  a 
part  of  the  "new”  orchestra.  San- 
roma  was  to  become  one  of  the 
major  ornaments  of  that  institu- 
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tion,  but  quite  some  polishing  was 
coming  before  proper  Boston  took 
a  shine  to  him. 

In  the  Spring  of  1924,  after  five 
long  years  of  work,  Papa  Monteux 
stood  for  the  last  time  in  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall,  head  bowed.  The 
trustees  had  decided  they  could  get 
along  without  him  now ;  they  were 
looking  for  "something  else”  and 
turned  to  Paris  once  again,  this 
time  for  Serge  Koussevitsky.  Papa 
Monteux  had  served  the  Sym¬ 
phony  well. 

Dr.  Koussevitsky  opened  the 
season  of  1924  with  what  was  to 
become  a  typical  "Koussevitsky 
programme,”  with  snatches  from 
Vivaldi,  Brahms,  Berlioz,  Honeg¬ 
ger,  and  —  after  his  own  heart  — 
Scriabin.  Out  went  the  sopranos, 
the  scenery,  and  the  soloists;  in 
came  the  works  of  living  com¬ 
posers.  Henceforth  the  symphony 
series  was  to  be  symphonic,  or¬ 
chestral  ;  there  were  to  be  no  more 
soloists  frail  and  palely  loitering 
about  Symphony  Hall,  except,  of 
course,  when  the  repertoire  re¬ 
quired.  Koussevitsky  was  soloist ! 

Considering  Koussevitsky ’s  dis¬ 
lodging  of  the  classicists,  local 
criticism  was  incredibly  favorable, 
though  no  one  of  the  local  critics 
really  managed  to  sound  the  depth 
of  genius  that  had  been  released  to 
Boston.  The  following  paragraphs 
on  Sanroma’s  debut  with  Dr. 
Koussevitsky,  only  slightly  altered 
for  narrative  purposes,  were  deli¬ 
vered  by  Father  Edward  T. 
Douglas,  S.J.,  long-time  friend  of 
Dr.  Sanroma,  at  a  recital  given  by 
him  at  Weston  College  in  1951. 


"This  cult  of  Koussevitsky  was 
in  the  ascendency,  but  it  was  not 
yet  heresy- to  question  his  faith  in 
modern  composers  or  his  choice  of 
concerto  soloists.  The  Boston 
Transcript  was  still  living  au¬ 
thentic  magisterium  in  matters 
literary  and  musical.  Olin  Downes 
was  the  high-priest  of  music  critics 
and  his  primatial  see  was  still  Bos¬ 
ton.  Philip  Hale  had  just  finished 
his  magnum  opus ,  Notes  on  the 
Symphonies ,  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  non-Bostonians  musically 
inclined. 

"In  such  milieu,  Jesus  Sanroma 
made  his  debut  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
January  25,  1926:  It  was  a  Mon¬ 
day  evening  concert,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  time  for  trustees,  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  patrons  —  proper 
Bostonians  all.  The  medium  chosen 
for  the  debut  was  a  concerto  by  a 
modern  composer,  Rachmani¬ 
noff’s  C  minor  Concerto  No.  2  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra ,  opus  1 8. 

"After  the  tremendous  opening 
chords  for  solo  piano,  the  jewelled 
dowagers  fussed  a  bit  to  focus 
lorgnettes  on  the  soloist  in  mild 
curiosity.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
movement,  they  betrayed  a  polite 
but  cautious  approval.  Lowering 
their  lorgnettes,  they  glanced 
down  at  the  program  to  identify 
the  artist.  The  name  they  saw 
looked  like  the  title  of  a  Papal 
encyclical  on  the  Holy  Family: 
Jesus  Maria'  Sanroma. 

"With  finger  on  the  name,  the 
dowagers  turned  to  the  Brahmin 
escorts  for  the  proper  cue  and  re¬ 
action.  A  look  of  horror  and  be- 
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trayal  was  the  only  answer.  How 
could  their  darling  and  idol,  their 
own  Serge,  commit  such  sacrilege? 
To  present  a  premiere  by  a  modern 
composer  —  even  Rachmaninoff 
—  in  blue-nosed  Boston  was 
enough  to  tent  them  to  the  quick, 
but  to  choose  a  soloist  with  a 
Messianic-Papist  name!  Withering 
glances  were  flashed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  trustees,  who  flashed 
back  assurances  of  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  after  the  concert.  Forbidden 
by  creed  and  cult  to  invoke  the 
saints,  dowagers  and  Brahmins  fell 
back  on  Shakespeare,  murmuring 
"Ye  ministering  angels  forfend 
us.”  To  countenance  this  man  was 
tantamount  to  abjuring  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  Tory  tradition, 
and  Harvard  Unitarianism.  It  was 
a  dark  moment  on  a  black  Mon¬ 
day;  it  was  midnight  in  the  soul 
of  the  proper  Bostonian. 

"Meanwhile,  unconscious  of  the 
crisis  created  by  their  joint  per¬ 
formance,*  orchestra  and  soloist 
carried  on  serenely  through  the 
second,  then  final  movement.  At 
the  end  of  a  brilliant  coda,  the 
Cabots  and  Lodges  had  tempered 
their  resentment  against  Serge  and 
the  modern  composer,  and  could 
find  no  case  against  the  technique 
or  interpretation  of  the  soloist. 
Further  judgment  must  be  re¬ 
served  until  the  next  morning, 
when  the  pontiffs  in  the  ivory 
towers  of  the  Post  and  T ranscript 
should  have  spoken  ex  cathedra . 

"After  a  long  and  sleepless  night 
the  verdict  came.  It  was  terse, 
dignified,  pontifical.  Downes  and 
Hale  had  pronounced  their  placet. 


Olm  locutus  estj  causa  finita  est , 
tolerari  potest  Sanroma!  Proper 
Boston  had  found  a  via  media . 
Without  denying  tradition,  cul¬ 
ture,  or  faith,  they  could  watch 
and  wait  the  development  of  the 
artist;  at  present  there  was  no  need 
of  a  decisio  irreformabilis”  The 
Holy  Family  was  here  to  stay. 

Unmistakeably  one  of  the 
genius  of  Koussevitsky,  Sanroma’s 
musical  destiny  lay  for  the  time 
with  the  Boston  Symphony.  In 
1928  and  1929,  he  raised  a  few 
continental  eyebrows  with  his  un¬ 
studied  genius  in  a  concert  tour  of 
six  major  European  cities.  From 
1930  to  1940  Dr.  Sanroma'  served 
on  the  faculty  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  "back  home”  in 
Boston.  He  used  to  take  home 
more  than  his  notebooks  each 
night.  He  still  has  inexhaustible 
fun  doing  impressions  of  students 
who  came  prepared  to  show  him 
a  thing  or  two.  "You  —  you  av 
no  soul!,”  one  young  lady  told  him 
as  she  prepared  to  transport  him 
off  someplace  with  an  unearthly 
little  number.  "Poor  girl  had  five 
thumbs.”  All  this  is  accompanied, 
of  course,  with  an  almost-inter- 
national  set  of  faces,  gestures  and 
notes  at  the  piano,  and  Chu-Chu 
is  off  on  another  priceless  )eu 
d’ esprit.  And  should  the  Muse 
need  a  push  where  it  helps,  Chu- 
Chu’s  always  ready  to  jump  out 
and  oblige  with  something  sharp. 
Between  the  pair  of  them  they 
have  great  fun  pushing  Polyhym¬ 
nia  off  the  hill.  It  is  "all  sportive 
and  diverting  past  compare.” 

In  February  of  1943,  Dr.  San- 
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roma  appeared  as  featured  soloist 
at  the  "gala  Gershwin  Festival” 
under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Association.  (At 
the  time  everybody  was  having  a 
"Gershwin  festival.”)  There,  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  some  10,000, 
he  performed  the  beautifully- 
melancholic  Rhapsody  in  Blue  and 
the  rather  pretentious  Concerto  in 
F.  The  festival  also  included  Paul 
Whiteman  and  his  "festival”  or¬ 
chestra,  Dinah  Shore,  and  Bing 
Crosby,  plus  the  usual  razzle-daz¬ 
zle  from  down  the  street  a  bit. 

Canning  the  syrup  and  sauce  of 
Miss  Shore  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Hollywood  delicatessen  with  a 
polite  and  pertinent  "It  so  happens 
I  do  not  like  tripe,”  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  music  editor  said  this 
of  Dr.  Sanroma:  "He  is  one  of  the 
few  concert  artists  who  can  play 
Gershwin  better  than  Gershwin.” 
The  Chronicle  even  went  so  far  as 
this  rather  pointed  analogy  to  the 
great  Vladimir  Horowitz.  "Jesus 
Sanroma  is  closer  to  Vladimir 
Horowitz  than  anyone  else  we  can 
think  of.  He  has  the  same  breath¬ 
taking,  whirlwind  technique,  the 
same  incredibly-fine  molding  of 
lyric  phrase,  the  same  poetic  in¬ 
wardness,  the  same  collossal  pi- 
anistic  power!”  This  analogy,  dis¬ 
pensing  with  "the  trivial  turns, 
the  borrowed  wit,  and  similes  that 
nothing  fit,”  was  something  more 
than  scribbler’s  itch.  It  was  a  solid 
tribute  to  Dr.  Sanroma’s  tech¬ 
nique.  Add  the  warmth  that  comes 
with  maturity  and  you  will  find 
the  analogy  but  the  more  true  to¬ 
day,  except  that  Sanroma  would 


have  none  of  the  exhibitionism  it 
so  delights  Mr.  Horowitz  to  dis¬ 
play.  At  any  rate,  Chu-Chu 
smiled  at  the  superlatives  and  went 
home  to  practice. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  re¬ 
peated  his  performance  of  the  two 
Gershwin  concerti  for  Mrs.  Min¬ 
nie  Guggenheimer  at  Manhattan’s 
fresh-air  Lewisohn  Stadium.  The 
aeroplanes  were  not  unkind.  In 
fact  he  played  the  Rhapsody  with 
such  dash  and  uninterrupted 
brilliance  that  Gershwin  himself, 
knowing  full  well  the  demands  of 
his  concerto,  commented:  "My 
God,  my  arms  ache  just  from 
listening!”  Neither  of  the  concerti 
were  new  to  him,  but  with  these 
two  public  performances  and  his 
previous  recordings  of  them  with 
the  Boston  "Pops,”  Sanroma  quiet¬ 
ly  punctured  much  of  the  inflated 
la-de-da  about  Oscar  Levant,  and 
was  now  acknowledged  as  "just 
about  the  foremost  interpreter  of 
Gershwin.”  For  his  fine  per¬ 
formances  here  and  elsewhere,  he 
earned  a  cautious  and  cryptic 
"equalled  by  a  very  few  and  out¬ 
rivaled  by  no  one”  from  Olin 
Downes,  now,  as  then,  of  the  New 
Y ork  T imes . 

In  May  of  1943,  Dr.  Sanroma 
was  released  as  Symphony  pianist 
by  Dr.  Koussevitsky.  Henceforth 
Sanroma  would  be  free  to  con- 
certize  as  he  would;  to  come  into 
his  own  distinct  repute.  In  1945, 
with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra,  he  gave  the  world 
premiere  of  a  piano  concerto  com¬ 
missioned  especially  for  him  from 
Paul  Hindemith.  During  the 
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thirties  he  gave  no  less  than  ten 
premieres  and/or  first  American 
performances  of  music  by  such 
moderns  as  Paul  Hindemith,  Mau¬ 
rice  Ravel,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Dukelsky,  Artur  Honegger, 
and  Walter  Piston.  Dr.  Sanroma 
has  done  extensive  recording  work 
—  about  twelve  solid  hours’  play¬ 
ing  time  —  mostly  for  the  Victor 
Red -Seal  series  on  78.  This  month 
some  of  his  solo  performances  of 
music  by  Falla  and  Turina  will  be 
released  on  l.p.  (P  o  1  y  m  u  s  i  c  , 
$5.95).  Further  l.p.  releases  for 
Columbia  will  appear  in  March  of 
next  year.  In  addition  Sanroma 
has  given  about  45  performances 
over  the  major  radio  networks  and 
has  even  played  while  it  snowed 
over  another  medium.  Tre¬ 
mendous  is  one  good  word  for  his 
repertoire.  It  includes  at  least  25 
piano  concerti  in  addition  to  some 
500  other  pieces.  This  estimate 
does  not,  of  course,  include  any¬ 
thing  that  might  come  in  under 
the  notion  of  popular  songs. 

In  June  of  1949,  Dr.  Sanroma" 
received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  Boston  College. 
That  was  fine.  He  has  ample  fun 
telling  about  these  two  (somewhat 
related)  little  incidents  which 
happened  sometime  later.  The  first 
one  was  on  his  own  hook;  the 
other,  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurice  Tobin,  who  was  present 
with  Sanroma'  when  they  were 
passing  out  the  fame  at  Boston 
College. 

It  seems  that  Sanroma  had  been 
to  the  doctor  for  a  respiratory  ail¬ 
ment.  The  doctor  gave  him  one  of 


those  famously-illegible  pre¬ 
scriptions.  Sanroma  brought  it  to 
the  drugstore.  The  chemist  disap¬ 
peared  behind  the  counter  as  they 
all  have  a  habit  of  doing,  and  came 
out  waving  a  bottle  of  whatever  it 
was,  a  few  moments  later  .  "'Prac¬ 
tice  much?”  he  inquired,  wrap¬ 
ping  it  up.  Sanroma7  looked  at 
him,  a  little  bit  taken  back  that  he 
should  ask  a  question  like  that,  and 
answered,  "Yes,  whenever  I  get 
the  chance.”  "In  that  case,”  said 
the  chemist,  "you’re  entitled  to  a 
ten  percent  professional  discount.” 
Sanroma  thought  it  strange,  but 
thanked  him  quietly.  Come  to  find 
out,  the  doctor  had,  as  a  happy 
compliment  to  his  friend’s  recent 
honor,  prefaced  "Dr.”  before  San- 
roma’s  name  on  the  prescription! 

The  other  little  incident  hap¬ 
pened  (more  recently)  at  a  re¬ 
ception  given  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  at  the  Governor’s  Mansion 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Since  everybody 
else  was  being  so  obviously-cul- 
tural,  Chu-Chu  thought  he’d  bet¬ 
ter  pitch  in  and  help,  too.  Quite 
culturally,  he  strolled  over  and  in¬ 
quired  whether  Mr.  Tobin  were 
related  to  Beethoven  (Bay  Tobin) . 
The  Secretary  staunchly  affirmed 
that  he  was  of  the  "Back  Bay 
Tobins.”  "Why  that  makes  you 
doubly-famous,”  said  Chu-Chu, 
"in  music,  with  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms;  and  in  Boston  with 
Back  Bay,  Tobin,  and  Brahmins!” 
Next,  Mr.  Tobin  wondered 
whether  Chu-Chu  would  care  to 
play  something  for  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment.  Chu-Chu  thought  he’d 
oblige  with  "The  Starves  and 
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Strikes  Forever ”  by  John  Philip 
Sousa.  When  it  comes  to  puns  and 
"little  jokes,”  Chu-Chu’s  shen- 
nanigans  are  as  thoroughly  unpre¬ 
dictable  as  aesthetic  effects  in  the 
kindergarten. 

A  gay  little  man  with  a  prompt 
sense  of  humor,  Chu-Chu  does  not 
come  equipped  with  the  complete 
set  of  histrionics  many  of  his  fel¬ 
low  artists  unpack  and  put  on 
every  time  they  get  up  on  a  stage. 
His  stage  presentation,  though  re¬ 
laxed,  is  faultlessly  polite.  Once, 
while  giving  a  recital  in  the  Bapst 
Auditorium  at  Boston  College,  a 
brilliant  thing  happened.  Whilst 
Chu-Chu  was  finishing  a  piece  by 
Debussy — La  Cathedrale  Englou- 
tie  I  think  it  was  —  the  Tower 
carillon  began.  The  library  case¬ 
ments  were  open,  the  night  was 
misty,  and  the  watered,  far-off 
wail  of  the  bells  at  once  brought 
to  mind,  in  a  magic  bit  of  im¬ 
pressionism,  Debussy’s  Breton 
Cathedrale  d’Ys  sinking  beneath 
the  calm  of  morning  sea.  Chu- 
Chu  finished  in  silence,  but  seeing 
the  opportunity  for  wit,  turned  to 
the  audience,  and,  commenting  on 
the  unpremedidated  accompani¬ 
ment,  said:  "And  in  the  same 
key!” 

Musician  or  no,  Chu-Chu’s  per¬ 
sonality  has  somehow  stolen  for 
him  all  the  crazy,  careless  poetry 
of  a-  puddle-faced  schoolboy  in 
hand-me-down  overshoes  three 
jumps  too  big.  He  has  the  same 
rain-washed  wholesomeness  with 
just  that  touch  of  parade.  With  a 
break-neck  schedule  of  concert 
appearances,  Chu-Chu  seldom  has 


much  time  for  being  fragile.  He 
thinks  long  hair  is  a  threat  to  in¬ 
tellectual  security  (the  fire 
hazard!).  He  doesn’t  care  three 
skips  of  an  anapest  about  being 
expensive,  exotic,  or  looking  po¬ 
etically  south.  You’ll  never  catch 
Chu-Chu  h  a  n  g  i  n  g  out  the 
charmed  magic  casement,  but  you 
might  try  the  back  porch!  Out 
there  the  sun  is  warm,  the  Octo¬ 
ber’s  day  is  clear,  and  all  the  upsa- 
daisy  is  way  out  doors.  In  a  word, 
Chu-Chu  has  never  once  forgotten 
he  was  a  young-lad;  what  is  more, 
he  has  never  forgotten  what  went 
with  being  a  young-lad.  But  put 
away  the  song  and  dance,  and 
there  is  something  solid  and  still 
mightly  likeable.  It  is  kind,  quiet, 
perhaps  a  bit  tragic.  It  is  Chu- 
Chfi  the  man. 

In  July  of  1950,  Dr.  Sanroma' 
received  the  further  distinction  of 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 
from  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  with  which  he’s  been  very 
closely  associated  since  his  release 
from  the  Boston  Symphony, 
having  been  appointed  music  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Chancellor  there  in 
1951.  A  man  of  spacious  genius 
and  attitude,  Sanroma  wears  his 
kudos  intently,  but  always  with  a 
smile.  Again,  it  is  that  same  inex¬ 
plicable  sense  of  humor  and  opti¬ 
mism  which  coaxes  his  warm  and 
friendly  Latin  temperament  into 
a  handsome  grin.  Sanroma  is  one 
of  that  disappearing  generation  of 
all- ’round  intellectuals  who  can 
speak  as  intelligently  on  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  Brazil  as  on  the  latest 
book-of-the-month  selection.  He 
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is  a  quick  conversationalist,  at 
times  as  witty  —  industriously 
witty  —  as  a  Bach  fugue.  And  he 
can  be;  he  has  an  instrument  of 
no  less  than  five  languages  at  his 
command.  His  English  is  remark¬ 
able  in  its  purity,  happy  in  its 
facility;  still  he  speaks  with  an  un- 
mistakeably  southern  exposure. 
But  what  are  Dr.  Sanroma’s  words 
(in  proper  Bostonian)  for  the 
brave  young  pianist?  "Practice, 
practice,  practice !,”  this  to  consist 
in  1)  "total  awareness,”  and  2) 
"memory  work”  (not  "rote!”) 
which  allows  the  "mechanical 
imagination”  to  come  into  full 
play.  To  the  latter  —  and  he’s  got 
plenty  of  it  —  he  accredits  his  en¬ 
tire  success. 

But  to  be  entirely  serious  and 
appreciative  a  moment,  permit  me 
to  quote  "a  kind  of  parlor  waltz” 
critique  written  by  Olin  Downes 
on  a  performance  given  by  Dr. 
Sanroma  with  Koussevitsky  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  November  13,  1948.  It  is 
not  (nor  would  be)  my  especial 
preference  of  critique;  more  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  Dr.  Sanroma’s.  If 
you  will  observe  closely,  the  choice 
of  critique  should  act  as  something 
of  an  index  to  the  magnificent 
personality  I  am  trying  so  bravely 
to  get  across. 

"The  piano  concerto  by  Ravel, 
played  by  Jesus  Sanroma'  as  soloist 
comes  as  near  as  may  be  to  a 
charming  way  of  saying  nothing. 
It  was  heard  as  a  vehicle  for 
dazzling  virtuosity  on  the  part  not 
only  of  the  pianist,  but  also  the 
orchestra  and  conductor. 


"Ravel’s  concerto  was  memora¬ 
ble  as  a  performance.  We  cannot 
think  of  more  beautiful,  brilliant, 
and  sensitive  playing  than  that 
which  Mr.  Sanroma  bestowed 
upon  the  piano  part.  He  had  all 
(and  more  than)  the  brilliancy 
required,  but  his  feats  of  leger¬ 
demain  were  unimportant  by  the 
side  of  the  beauty  and  nuance  of 
his  tone  in  the  movement  known 
as  the  "larghetto  maestoso,”  pon- 
tifically  designated  by  certain  of 
Ravel’s  proponents  as  having  its 
suggestion  in  Bach.  Bach  your 
grandmother!  This  is  a  kind  of 
parlor  waltz  with  due  Ravelian 
sophistication,  wholly  trivial,  and 
quite  empty  of  anything  but  bor¬ 
rowed  jazz  effects  and  uncon¬ 
vincing  mannerisms. 

"But  —  Mr.  Sanroma,  as  well 
as  electrical  octaves,  glissandi,  and 
what  not,  had  a  forte  and  a  mezzo- 
forte,  a  pianissimo  and  a  pianisis- 
simo,  as  if  he  were  playing  with 
three  pairs  of  velvet  gloves  and  his 
hands  floating  rather  than  pressing 
on  the  keys.  Let  him  play  any  old 
thing  with  that  singing  tone  and 
all  those  evanescent  colors  in  it!  In 
the  finale,  his  rhythm,  synco¬ 
pations,  and  virtuoso  shennanigans 
in  the  interplay  with  the  orchestra 
inevitably  evoked  wild  applause. 

"He  was  not  alone  in  his  feat. 
Dr.  Koussevitsky  was  doing  as  re¬ 
markable  things  with  the  or¬ 
chestra,  which  was  all  nuance  and 
electricity  too.  The  pair  —  vet¬ 
eran  master  of  the  baton  and  his 
younger  colleague,  whom  in  a 
former  time  he  almost  hatched 
from  under  his  wing  —  were  at  it 
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like  two  race  horses,  doing  a  quite 
incredible  feat  of  grace  and  speed 
and  witticism.  The  older  man  was 
as  swift  as  the  younger  one,  and 
the  younger  one  performed  with  a 
mastery  that  was  matched  by 
maturity  and  cunning.  Piano  and 
orchestra  were  as  one  instrument 
of  a  thousand  coruscations.” 

Today  Dr.  Sanroma  lives  with 
his  wife  Mercedes,  an  American 
girl  whom  he  married  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption,  1934,  and  his 
four  handsomely-Latin  daughters, 
Marisol,  Melie,  Cherin,  and  Natalia 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Except 
for  the  absence  of  his  tours,  they 
all  have  a  happy,  normal  family 
life  together,  and  will  mix  it  up 
(musically)  "at  the  slightest  prov¬ 
ocation.”  We  need  not  mention 
the  instrument  the  children  play. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  quote 
in  its  entirety  a  tidy  little  piece 
written  especially  for  this  article 
by  Mr.  Morton  Blender,  a  close 
friend  of  Dr.  Sanroma.  Mr.  Blend¬ 
er’s  name  will  undoubtedly  be 
familiar  to  those  of  you  who  occa¬ 
sionally  listen  to  the  classical 
programmings  of  WPRO  in  Prov¬ 
idence. 

"A  brief  critique  of  Jesus  San¬ 
roma  is  an  almost-hnpossible  task 
for  me;  I  have  had  at  times  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  of  his  work  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  very  close 
friends  since  1936  when  I  moved 
to  Boston.  Our  friendship  has  been 
based  on  more  than  a  mutual  in¬ 
terest  in  music;  for  several  years 
we  lived  near  each  other  in  Brook¬ 


line  and  shared  the  interests  of 
radio  mechanics,  raising  children, 
and  perpetrating  magnificent 
practical  jokes. 

"Chu-Chu — as  he  is  known  to 
all  his  friends  and  most  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers —  is  one  of  the  very-few 
really-great  pianists  ever  produced 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  pianist  who  exceeds  his  com¬ 
mand  of  technique.  While  he  ex¬ 
cels  in  the  performance  of  modern 
music,  especially  by  French  and 
Spanish  composers,  he  adapts  him- 
sellf  to  Lisztian  bravura  or  the  de¬ 
mands  of  classic  composers  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

"There  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  New  Englanders  to  as¬ 
sociate  Sanroma'  with  the  Boston 
Pops  and  its  light  music,  but  reg¬ 
ular-season  concert-goers  seldom 
make  this  mistake  of  judgment. 
Dr.  Koussevitsky  never  restricted 
Chu-Chu  to  a  secondary  role  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  he  was  pianist  for 
the  Boston  Symphony.  Sanroma 
was  the  soloist  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  new  works,  and  was  fea¬ 
tured  many  times  in  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  standard  concertos. 

"Sanroma  is  a  rarity  among 
musicians  in  that  he  possesses  a 
fabulous  wit  and  humor  which 
sometimes  overflows  into  antics 
that  are  every  bit  as  memorable  in 
their  effect  as  they  are  classic  in 
execution.” 

This,  my  friend,  is  Chu-Chu 
Sanroma  —  a  man  of  piano-sized 
genius,  but  with  a  skip  or  two  of 
high  jinks  out  front,  to  keep  things 
thoroughly  portable. 
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THE  IDEAL  SEASON 

HAT  seasonal  time  of  the 
year  should  I  call  ideal?  I  would 
say,  Autumn,  for  it  has  four  great 
characteristics,  everyone  of  them 
incomparable. 

American  autumns  are  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  world,  as  even  our  most 
critical  foreign  visitors  have  been 
forced  to  admit.  Other  countries 
have  winter  sports  and  winter 
beauty,  and  others  have  summers 
quite  as  pleasant,  if  not  more 
pleasing  than  ours.  But,  when  the 
cool  European  summer  slips  by 
without  dramatic  change  into 
dank  autumn,  the  year  seems  to 
die.  The  air  grows  cold  without 
that  tingling  bite;  many  trees 
drop  their  leaves  without  turning 
color.  But,  here  in  our  own  land 
the  skies  seem  higher,  bluer,  and 
deeper  as  October  comes  in.  For 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  north¬ 
east,  the  summer  may  be  short 
lived,  but  it  expires  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  Greeting  a  new  autumn  is 
like  coming  to  life  again.  It  is  as 
American  as  pumpkin  pie,  or  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  as  the  shrill  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  whistle  on  the  practice  field, 
or  the  hearing  of  college  songs  in 
the  frosty  air.  This  truly  is  an 
American  autumn. 

Autumn  seems  to  have  four  sea¬ 
sons  all  rolled  into  one.  Cold  nights 
of  the  winter,  frosty  mornings  of 
its  own,  warm  Indian  summer 
afternoons,  and  clear  starry  skies 
of  the  spring. 

Indian  summer  is  one  of  au¬ 
tumn’s  vivid  legends.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  our  pioneer  ancestors 
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was  that  during  this  season,  when 
the  game  had  fattened  on  the  wild 
crops  and  harvests  of  the  year,  the 
Indians  set  the  underbrush  and  the 
prairies  afire  in  order  to  round  up 
the  game  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  smoke  of 
these  hunting  fires,  they  said,  blew 
far  to  the  northeast  and  the 
warmth  of  them  gave  us  that 
colorful  misty  balm,  called  Indian 
summer. 

Yet,  the  red  man  and  his  fires 
are  gone,  and  the  only  smoke  now 
is  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys,  and 
the  leaves  burning.  Still,  Indian 
summer  comes  back,  and  is  just  as 
"Indian”  as  ever. 

The  autumn  migration  of  the 
birds  is  one  of  the  grandest  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature.  Grandest  of  all 
is  the  southward  sweep  of  the 
ducks  and  geese  as  they  streak 
across  the  withering  marsh  grass, 
over  the  hidden  death  of  the  hunt¬ 
er’s  blinds,  and  the  skies  of  our 
great  cities.  I  recall  noticing  from 
Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jersey,  the 
greatest  single  flight  of  Canadian 
honkers  I  have  ever  witnessed ;  one 
flying  wedge  after  another,  some 
higher,  some  lower,  like  a  great 
armada  of  planes.  There  was  no 
real  drone,  only  the  sounds  of  the 
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old  leader  birds  calling  their 
squadron  behind  them  and  the  an¬ 
swers  given,  squonk,  squonk. 

Standing  now  in  place  of  sum¬ 
mer’s  green  are  the  brilliant  golds 
and  russets  of  autumn,  heralding 
the  season  of  serenity.  From  the 
soft  old  gold  of  the  birches,  and 
new  minted  gold  of  the  aspen 
leaves,  through  the  flaming  scarlet 
of  the  rock  maples,  to  the  rich 
crimson  of  the  red  oaks  and  sum¬ 
acs,  is  a  wealth  of  unmatchable 
colors. 

Yes!  This  is  American  Autumn, 
Indian  summer  days,  bird  migra¬ 
tion  time,  but  above  all  it  is  the 
most  colorful  season  of  the  year. 

"Autumn  is  Nature’s  Thanks¬ 
giving.”  — M.  G.  Hebert 

♦ 

STAFF  ALBUM 

One  of  our  editors,  grubbing 
through  sheaves  of  old  and  dusty 
script,  dating  from  his  distant 
high-school  days,  came  upon  the 
following,  which  no  one  on  the 
staff  has  been  able  to  decipher, 
even  at  their  advanced  state  of 
corporate  literary  eminence: 

In  the  umbrageous  light  of  a 
tetragonal  valley  several  herbace¬ 
ous  and  glandiferous  plants  grew. 
Some,  ages  old,  were  already 


petrescent,  their  disproportionate 
members  extended  towards  heav¬ 
en  in  a  supplicatory  manner.  The 
pestiferous  and  hermaphroditic 
snails  crawled  along  the  ground. 
Cachexy  trees  drooped  on  the 
ground,  their  branches  rotten  as  if 
seized  by  a  febrile  menace. 

The  staff  grapholigist,  a  men¬ 
acing  southern  type  who  claims 
distant  kinship  with  Thomas 
Moore,  informs  us  that  the  writing 
clearly  indicates  an  unhappy 
childhood,  which  we  suspected 
from  the  beginning.  We  still  pro¬ 
vide  the  editor  in  question  with 
free  paper  and  pencils,  however, 
since  he’s  the  only  member  of  the 
staff  who  knows  how  to  use  the 
thesaurus. 

♦ 

LAST  ACT 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
Boston’s  noisy  Fourth  of  July.  The 
bus  came  to  a  quick  stop  and  a 
drunken  man  stumbled  onto  the 
bus.  After  him,  holding  tightly  to 
his  hand,  came  his  young  son,  a 
boy  about  nine  years  old. 

From  the  multi-colored  pro¬ 
gram  stuffed  into  his  pocket  he 
was  evidently  returning  from  a 
ballgame  where  he  had  used  only 
too  well  the  contents  of  the  bot¬ 
tle  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  His 
shirt  was  wrinkled  and  soiled  and 
open  at  the  neck;  his  eyes  were 
glassy;  his  tongue  thick.  Yet  he 
was  happy,  gloriously  in  tune  with 
the  world,  especially  the  Fourth- 
of-July  holiday-world. 

Sitting  down  in  the  front  of  the 
bus,  he  broke  into  raucous  song. 
The  driver  began  to  taunt  him. 
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"'Where  ya  been,  brother?  Looks 
like  ya  stayed  too  long.” 

As  the  man  met  each  gibe  with 
one  of  his  own,  the  holiday  crowd 
came  to  life.  Their  whispered 
wisecracks  filled  the  bus.  During 
all  this,  the  little  boy  sat  quietly 
beside  his  father,  still  holding 
tightly  to  the  hand. 

Finally  the  bus  reached  his  stop 
and  the  man  stumbled  down  the 
steps,  his  son  following  him.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  bottom  the  son 
spoke  for  the  first  time.  He  looked 
earnestly  up  at  his  father.  "Don’t 
break  your  bottle,  pop.” 

The  driver  called  out  through 
the  door,  "No!  No!  Don’t  break 
your  bottle,  daddy!  Be  sure  not  to 
do  that!”  As  the  crowd  laughed, 
the  boy  looked  up  at  his  father, 
with  a  hurt  expression  in  his  eyes. 
He  pulled  at  his  dad’s  arm.  Yet  the 
drunken  man  seemed  not  to  hear 
the  crowd,  for  he  continued  his 
song. 

Again  the  crowd  laughed,  but 
in  this  boy’s  ears  this  laugh  was  a 
hateful  jeer,  for  the  crowd  was 
ridiculing  his  father,  the  one  he 
loved  most  in  the  world. 

I  looked  at  the  man  and  the 
heartsick  boy  and  then  at  the 
crowd  about  me.  And  I  wondered, 
is  it  really  funny? 

— Jean  L avery 

♦ 

LOCAL  RESEARCH 

The  ECCLESIASTICAL  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  of  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  is  located  just  off  THE 
SLUMBER  SHOP. 


tv;  : 

SLIGHT  JUSTIFICATION 

The  other  day,  whilst  trotting 
around  the  campus  looking  at  the 
old  faces  and  the  new  plaques,  we 
overheard  something  that  cut  us 
to  the  quick.  A  Jesuit,  complete 
with  entourage  and  trying  terribly 
hard  to  look  Aristotelian,  was 
piously  making  some  kid’s  views 
orthodox  with  some  apostolic 
blows  and  knocks.  Well,  after  all 
the  erudition  sailed  by,  a  group  of 
rose-lipt  young  ladies  shuffled 
along,  chewing  gum  and  variously 
admiring  the  "cute”  architecture. 
One  young  lady  had  some  literary 
laundry  and  she  was  sparing  no 
breeze  in  airing  it  out.  "That 
Bostonese  is  nothing  but  a  glorified 
junk  shop!”  Wind  was  obviously 
her  vehicle  of  eloquence. 

Shux,  kids,  don’t  be  like  that! 
Don’t  be  so  falsely  eloquent! 
Where  else  on  the  campus  can  one 
find  so  exhausting  a  coverage  of 
the  local  scene?  Not  even  the 
Heights,  for  all  its  bold  print  and 
bare-faced  satire,  dares  venture  to 
treat  of  such  don’t-touch-me! 
subjects  as  have  appeared  in  these 
columns  in  just  the  last  three  is¬ 
sues. 

Our  over-stocked  surplus  meta¬ 
physicians  have  done  articles  on 
such  fetching  metaphysical  prob¬ 
lems  as  Why  Must  Jesuits  Stroll ?, 
The  Struggle  Between  Famine 
And  Intellectual  Freedom,  and 
The  Effect  of  a  Dirty  Face  Upon 
the  Soul.  Our  over-stocked  surplus 
psychiatrists  have  attempted  to 
explain  Antics  on  the  Floor  at  the 
Rialto,  Clutch  And  Shift  in  a 
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Model  A,  Purple  Comforts  Come 
Bed -Time,  and  Modesty  Gets  on 
at  Worcester.  Whilst  our  over¬ 
stocked  surplus  philosophers  have 
speculated  on  Teasing  the  Office 
Canary,  Sculpture  in  the  Stylus 
Furniture,  and  What  to  Avoid  at 
the  Library  During  Lent.  Where 
else,  where  else  we  charge  thee,  can 
one  find  so  penetrating  and  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  things  in¬ 
tellectual?  Where  else  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  passing  times? 

A  junk  shop!  Then  permit  us  to 
insist  that  Bostonese  is  comprehen¬ 
sive!  And  fascinating  as  a  junk 
shop!  Besides,  kids,  look  at  what 
you’re  getting!  A  junk-shop  selec¬ 
tion,  and  at  a  junk-shop  price!  But 
don’t  be  quaint.  And  remember — 
next  time  you  set  out  to  glorify 
these  columns  at  our  expense,  be 
truly  eloquent!  Be  like  Demosthe¬ 
nes!  —  do  it  in  Greek. 

Thou  Trumpet  of  Prophecy!  O 

wind, 

If  ladies  come  canst  thou  be  far 

behind? 

♦ 

THE  COUPLE  IN  THE  PARK 

The  day  had  been  long  and  hard, 
and  the  old  man  was  very  tired. 
Even  the  little  joy  which  comes  to 
a  bum  when  he  gets  a  handout  was 
missing.  He  had  not  eaten  since 
the  night  before,  but  this  did  not 
bother  him.  (He  had  gone  longer 
than  that  without  food.)  What 
made  him  sad,  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  received  one  kind  word 
all  day.  All  the  people  he  had  met 
seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  per¬ 
sonal  grudge  against  him. 
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Now  glisten  dark  within 
the  glass , 

Djinn  of  the  grape, 

Friend  of  my  youth, 

Friend  of  my  years. 

Held  deep  within  the 
purple  gloss, 

Strength  beyond  dreaming, 

Warmth  to  branch  along 
my  veins, 

Peace  locked  dumb. 

— John  Plunkett 


Joe,  down  at  the  tavern,  would 
have  forcibly  thrown  him  out,  if 
he  had  not  left  when  he  did,  and 
he  recalled  that  Joe  had  not 
thrown  him  out  for  a  long,  long 
time.  All  day  long  people  were 
glaring  at  him,  or  roughly  shoving 
him  aside  when  they  passed.  Even 
the  usually  kind  waitress  down  at 
Mike’s  Diner  had  been  harsh  when 
she  told  him  there  was  nothing  he 
could  have. 

Had  something  gone  wrong  in 
the  world  today,  that  everyone 
should  cause  everyone  to  be  on 
edge?  But  no,  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  headlines  before  the  newsboy 
told  him  to  go  away,  and  there  was 
nothing  there  except  the  baseball 
scores.  It  must  just  be  his  bad  day, 
he  thought. 

Dusk  was  fading  into  night  as 
he  walked  through  the  Public 
Gardens.  He  had  sat  on  one  of  the 
benches  for  a  few  minutes,  but  a 
rough:  "Move  on,  bud,”  from  a 
policeman  had  once  more  started 
him  walking. 

He  could  not  very  plainly  see 
the  couple  sitting  on  the  bench 
ahead,  and  neither  of  them  looked 
up  as  he  approached.  Ah,  he 
thought,  here  at  last  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  unkind  word.  People  in 
love,  he  knew,  could  not  speak 
harshly  even  to  a  poor  old  bum 
like  himself. 

He  approached,  in  the  semi¬ 
darkness,  and  was  almost  upon 
them  before  he  was  able  to  see 
their  faces.  Thereupon,  with  a  low 
gurgle  of  sheer  horror,  he  fell 
dead  at  their  feet. 


The  couple  stood  up,  and  looked 
down  at  the  huddled  corpse. 

"Now  I  wonder  what  that  was 
for?”  said  Death. 

"I’m  sure  I  haven’t  the  slightest 
idea,”  answered  Fear.  And  the  two 
moved  on. 

— Paul  J.  Delahanty 

♦ 

OBJECTIVITY 

From  a  Winston-Salem  news¬ 
paper  report  of  the  game  in  which 
B.C.  tied  favored  Wake  Forest: 
"Last  night  at  Bowman  Grey 
Stadium  the  Demon  Deacons 
of  Wake  Forest  extended  a  hand 
of  warm  hospitality  to  the 
Eagles  of  Boston  College  and  al¬ 
most  had  it  bitten  off  .  .  .  The 
final  score:  Wake  Forest — seven 
hard  -  fought,  well  -  deserved 

points;  Boston  College — seven.” 

♦ 

SELLING  POINT 

Sign  observed  in  front  of  a 
Catholic  Church  near  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.: 

ST.  LEO’S  PARISH  CHURCH 
CONVERT  CLASSES  SUN., 
8:00  P.M. 

POUNDED  BY  JESUS  CHRIST, 

30  A.D. 

♦ 

CONTEMPORARY  AMER¬ 
ICAN  SCULPTURE 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but 
the  classrooms  of  this  learned  in¬ 
stitution  are  repositories  of  splen¬ 
did  examples  of  hand-carved  bas- 
relief,  carefully  preserved 
on  smoothly  polished  chair  arms. 
Wrought  by  unknown  craftsmen, 


using  only  penknives,  they  stand 
as  symbols  of  students’  energy. 

These  works  of  art  fall  into  six 
categories,  from  which  we  can  dis¬ 
cern  the  mental  progress  of  their 
producers. 

The  first  example  is  the  "Cave 
Man.”  This  fellow  is  so  retarded 
intellectually  that  he  is  aware  only 
that  he  exists.  His  awe  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  knowledge  is  shown  by 
the  repeated  engraving  of  his  own 
name.  (Example:  Joe,  JOE,  Hor¬ 
ace,  Quentin) . 

A  little  more  advanced  is  the 
"Patriot.”  He  has  come  to  an 
awareness  of  existence  outside 
himself  and  has  developed  pride  in 
his  own  tribe.  He  is  constantly 
etching  the  name  of  his  village. 
(Ex:  Belmont,  Southie,  Worces¬ 
ter?) 

The  last  of  the  primitive  stages 
is  the  "Casanova.”  Aroused  by  the 
poignant  tugs  of  love,  he  is  stim¬ 
ulated  to  inscribe  his  conquests, 
and,  if  he  is  at  all  artistic,  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  portrait  of  the  object  of 
his  affections.  (Ex:  Mary,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Mirium) 

From  this  primitive  stage  we 
pass  quickly  to  the  intellectual 
mind  of  the  typical  college  man. 
Unable,  or  unwilling,  to  avail 
himself  of  parchment,  he  cleverly 
commits  his  philosophy  notes  to 
the  top  of  his  desk,  a  handy,  but 
rather  immobile  reference. 

From  here  we  pass  through  a 
variety  of  cryptic  symbols,  pret¬ 
zels,  and  railroad  tracks  which 
serve  only  to  exercise  the  arm 
muscles.  Now  we  come  to  the  final 
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category,  the  culmination  of  four 
years  of  Jesuit  education,  the  true 
B.C.  man  who  has  learned  the 
higher  things  in  life  and  to  express 


his  higher  emotions  with  the  sym 
bols: 

B.C  76  —  H.C.  0 
— Neil  P.  O'Keefe 


insolence  at  the  fruit 


counter 


..  .The  insolence  of  office  .  .  . 


— Shakes. 


See  the  man 

He  gives  the  Republicans  hell 
His  daughter  has  talent  too 
He  is  not  ashamed — 

He  doesn’t  know  anything  about  a  mess 
(Independence  is  not  far  away) 

Funny,  funny  man. 

See  the  gentlemen 
They  are  promising 
Hear  about  the  corruption 
Hear  about  the  change 
Hear  the  humble  opinions 
(November  is  not  far  away) 

Windy,  windy  gentlemen. 

See  the  housewife 

She  heard  about  chlorophyll 

She  was  frustrated  three  ways 

She  is  telling 

He  is  the  psychiatrist 

(The  couch  is  not  far  away) 

Happy,  happy  housewife. 

Happy,  happy,  modern  people 
Vegetables  laughably  priced — 

Come  and  see  at  the  A  &  P. 


— Luman  C.  Drake 
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SALUTATORY 


by  Richard  M.  Clancy 

v 

'  \  V  .  .  * 

Xn  many  ways  the  twentieth  century  is  the  most  tragic  in  human 
history.  Quite  apart  from  three  of  the  most  devasting,  inhuman  wars 
that  man  has  ever  waged  against  his  fellow-man,  our  present  genera¬ 
tion  has  witnessed  the  most  universal  and  brutal  religious  persecution 
ever  known.  The  foundations  of  modern  civilization  are  literally  rock¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  prevalent  violation  of  natural  rights  and  the  denial 
of  the  most  basic  truths  of  human  existence.  The  effects  of  distorted, 
widely-accepted  ideas  are  visible  everywhere;  in  broken  homes,  on 
blood-stained  battle-fields,  and  in  domestic  and  international  intrigue. 
But  nowhere  are  the  insidious  symptoms  of  decay  more  evident  than 
in  the  realm  of  modern  education,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Our  greatest  American  tragedy  in  the  present  era,  is  not  the 
alarming  increase  of  crime  among  the  young,  or  the  harsh  involuntary 
poverty  of  millions,  or  the  serious  threat  to  our  economic  stability.  It 
is  the  failure  of  educators  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  give 
God  His  rightful  place  in  the  training  of  young  men  and  women.  It 
is  the  general  disregard  of  sound  moral  and  religious  truths  in  the  at¬ 
tempted  formation  of  character.  It  is  the  sordid  seal  of  approval 
stamped  on  serious  error,  in  the  name  of  liberal  thought.  It  is  the  hope¬ 
less  notion  of  separating  all  education  from  any  and  every  specific 
doctrine  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  given  to  man  for  his  re¬ 
demption  and  eternal  salvation. 

Two  years  ago  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  branded 
this  God-less  system  as  secularism;  which  means  worldliness  in  fact 
and  theory,  and  rank  materialism  in  concrete  form,  regardless  of  the 
impressive  verbal  camouflage  employed  to  conceal  its  true  nature. 
More  than  a  century  ago,  a  contemporary  of  Immanuel  Kent  said  of 
this  strangely  renowned  philosopher:  "He  has  retired  God  to  a  place 
of  obscurity  in  a  dark  closet,  locked  the  door,  and  thrown  away  the 
key.” 


The  Commencement  Exercises  for  the  Class  of  1952  suffered  unfortunate 
competition  from  the  weather  last  June  with  the  result  that  the  Salutatorian , 
Richard  M.  Clancy,  and  the  Valedictorian,  John  Paul  Sullivan,  were  unable  to 
deliver  their  addresses.  That  their  words  may  be  placed  on  record,  and  that 
those  who  did  not  hear  them  then  may  read  them  now,  we  are  printing  the 
Valedictory  and  the  Salutatory  addresses. 


How  true  this  statement  of  many  prominent  modern  educators. 
I  use  the  word  "educators”  with  decided  reservation,  since  these  "liberal 
minded”  men  and  women  have  no  real  claim  to  the  revered  name. 
You  can’t  train  minds  to  know  truth,  if  you  ignore  man’s  soul.  Nor 
can  you  form  good  characters  without  stressing  basic  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  principles. 

Truth  is  not  a  matter  of  caprice,  emotion  or  subjective  persuasion. 
It  is  unchanging,  eternal  and  absolute  in  all  its  essential  characteristics. 
The  really  eminent  philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  past  recognized 
this  fact.  But  not  today.  On  a  thousand  campuses  in  the  United  States, 
millions  of  young  persons  are  still  taught  the  unscientific  theories  of 
materialistic  evolution  featuring  their  ape-like  ancestors.  They  are  told 
that  morality  is  a  private  affair  which  in  no  way  pertains  to  college  and 
University  courses;  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  at  best, 
merely  an  individual  attitude  with  no  particular  bearing  on  culture 
or  intellectual  progress. 

God  has  been  as  effectively  banished  from  lecture-halls  and  uni¬ 
versity  classrooms  by  the  sponsors  of  pseudo-liberalism,  as  He  has  been 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  Yet  we 
wonder  why  peace  is  so  elusive,  after  the  price  we  have  paid  in  waging 
war.  The  number  of  false-liberals  is  legion,  and  their  legacy  to  the 
youth  of  America  is  disaster.  Some  of  them  insist  that  all  Education 
should  be  democratic  and  public,  without  any  definite  religious  or 
moral  training.  Others  refer  to  private  religious  schools  as  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  and  unpatriotic.  Having  exiled  the  Saviour  of  mankind  as  an  alien, 
from  their  secular  system,  they  look  with  jealous,  jaundiced  eyes,  on 
all  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  as  a  sort  of  scum  on  the  surface  of 
American  education.  From  the  power  and  pernicious  influence  of 
these  "intellectuals”,  deliver  us  O  Lord. 

It  is  easy  and  popular  now-a-days  to  blame  the  Communists  for 
all  our  present  ills.  But  it  isn’t  intelligent  to  do  so.  Communism,  with 
its  crass  materialism,  is  the  result  of  the  kind  of  education  Europe, 
England,  and  America  have  experienced  for  the  past  hundred  years. 
Lenin,  the  Soviet  conspirator,  once  remarked  that  Communism  was 
directly  due  to  the  nineteenth  century  German  philosophy.  That  is 
what  we  have  inherited,  cherished  and  promoted  in  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  reap  the  dismal  fruits  of  so  God¬ 
less  a  system.  It  is  likewise  inevitable  that  we  shall  suffer  further,  untold 
tragedies  at  home  and  abroad,  until  we  understand  and  apply  the  first 
and  most  necessary  of  all  truths,  namely,  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  cometh  from  God,  Our  Creator, 
Our  Hope,  Our  Salvation. 
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son  died  in  his  sleep,  peacefully. 
Up  until  that  time  Hank  had  one 
of  the  hottest  horns  from  N.O.  to 
Chi.  In  fact,  his  heart  pumped  in 
two-beat  rhythm  and  every  fifth 
corpuscle  was  flatted.  The  cat  just 
had  jazz  in  his  blood  tha’s  all.  Ev¬ 
erybody  agreed  he  was  better  than 
Satch  ever  was  on  his  best  day 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
not  even  Beiderbecke  could  touch 
him  for  blowing  it  sweet.  On 
earth  Joyful  was  the  exception 
among  jazz  men  —  no  junk,  no 
booze,  and  the  only  woman  he  ever 
went  around  with  was  his  wife 
—  before  they  were  married.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  was  strictly  the  family 
man.  There  was  an  unconfirmed 
rumor  that  made  the  rounds  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  that  he  was  a  church¬ 
goer  (just  to  put  the  frosting  on 
the  cake.)  But  since  none  of  the 


other  guys  knew  a  pew  from  a 
pulpit  and  wouldn’t  be  caught 
dead  within  three  blocks  of  a 
church  nobody  ever  knew  if  it  was 
true  or  not.  Well  Hank,  when  he 
died,  he  didn’  have  no  trouble  at 
all  getting  past  the  boys  on  guard 
at  the  Pearly  Gates.  Nossir,  he 
didn’  have  no  trouble  getting  in. 
It  was  once  he  was  here  that  the 
fuss  began. 

’Course  now,  you  may  be  wond- 
’ring  how  l  know  all  this.  Well  it 
just  so  happens  that  I’m  record¬ 
ing  secretary  to  Petuh  rather  Saint 
Peter  —  (an  eternity  of  proximity 
breeds  familiarity,  as  we  say  up 
here)  —  anyway  I  go  an  inside 
track  on  all  the  "dirt”  that  floats 
around.  The  reason  I  was  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  Hank  is  because  when  I 
was  down  there  I  used  to  play  a 
pretty  hot  snake-charming  flute 
around  India-way  and  probably 
would’ve  gone  on  to  really  big 
things  if  I  hadn’t  of  got  side¬ 
tracked  to  salvation  by  Frank. 
That’s  Saint  Frank  —  Xavier . 

But  that’s  not  the  point.  As  I 
was  saying,  Hank  got  in  alright. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  one  of 
the  best  all-around  records  when 
he  showed  up  that  we  ever  saw. 
Before  Pete  issued  him  his  robe  an’ 
his  harp  an’  halo  an’  wings,  Hank 
an’  I  had  quite  a  talk  about  the 
latest  developments  in  jazz.  We 
were  going  real  strong  when  in 
walked  Pete  with  Hank’s  stuff. 
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Boy,  the  cat  really  went  for  it,  too, 
what  with  that  drape-shape  he  put 
in  his  toga  and  putting  on  that 
halo  at  the  proper  jaunty  angle. 
He  really  beamed  over  his  wings 
too,  but  when  Peter  handed  him 
his  harp  his  face  fell,  sort  of,  like 
he  was  expecting  something  else, 
but  he  perked  up  right  away  and 
went  strutting  through  Paradise 
like  a  peacock  at  a  poultry  show. 
I  didn’t  hear  much  of  Joyful  for 
a  while  —  my  duties,  you  know. 
Seems  as  if  we  had  another  scrap 
of  sorts  begin  down  there  and  we 
had  a  bigger  influx  of  souls  than 
usual.  (That  word  "influx”  is  a 
technical  thing  I  picked  up  from 
Pete.)  Anyway,  things  were  go¬ 
ing  pretty  well;  getting  in  new 
faces  all  the  time  and  I  was  pretty 
busy.  Then  one  day,  after  Pete 
had  issued  the  usual  heavenly  gear 
to  the  new  recruits  and  they  were 
walking  out  of  the  office  into 
Paradise  City  and  down  Golden 
Ave.,  I  heard  a  strange  rendition 
of  "When  The  Saints  Go  March¬ 
ing  In”  being  strummed  on  a  harp. 
I  ran  out  and  sure  ’nough  there 
was  Hank  leading  the  parade. 
Later  that  afternoon  I  saw  him 
again  but  this  time  he  didn’  seem 
so  happy.  We  got  to  talking,  and 
it  seems  that  the  harp  is  a  difficult 
instrument  to  improvise  two-beat 
jazz  on.  Especially  a  seven-string 
harp.  And  Hank  had  the  blues.  He 
said  to  me  "Josh,”  he  says,  "I  can’t 


go  on.  For  a  while  I  figgered  I’d 
do  all  right  on  this  thing  (an’  he 
looked  at  the  harp  in  his  lap)  but 
now  I  don’t  know.  I  miss  my  horn 
and  d —  it  I’m  gonna  do  sumthin 
’bout  it.  Man,  am  I  gonna  do  sum- 
thin!”  Then  he  jus’  sat  an’  sulked 
but  all  I  could  think  of  was  that 
word  he  said,  "d — ”.  After  all,  we 
just  don’t  talk  like  that  up  here. 
Howsomever  I  let  it  go  ’cause 
there  wasn’t  much  1  could  do  any¬ 
how. 

Three  days  later  the  fuss  I  men¬ 
tioned  before  came  out.  Gabriel 
came  roaring  into  the  office 
screaming  "Thief!  Thief!”  Well, 
that’s  a  pretty  funny  thing  to  be 
saying  in  Heaven.  What  can  you 
steal  in  Heaven  —  somebody  else’s 
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joy?  It  didn’t  seem  right.  “Some¬ 
body  stole  ma  horn!”  Oh  oh.  That 
was  it.  Hank  had  gone  an’  “done 
sumthin”.  It  was  my  bounden 
duty  to  tell  all  I  knew  about  the 
deal,  so  I  did.  Pete,  being  super 
up  here,  decided  we  better  find 
Hank  and  mete  out  a  little  infinite 
justice.  After  all,  y’gotta  keep 
order  even  in  Heaven.  We  don’t 
want  it  to  get  like  that  other  place. 
There  was  enough  trouble  ’mongst 
the  living  without  bothering  Him 
’bout  Heaven  too!  Well  I  told  Pete 
I  could  find  Hank  so  I  went  out 
to  do  just  that.  There’s  one  little 
cloud  bank  up  here  that  has  the 
greatest  acoustics  for  a  trumpet 
you  ever  heard.  Just  in  passing, 
when  we’d  been  talking,  I’d  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  Hank  and  I  presumed 
that’s  where  he’d  be.  He  was. 
When  I  got  there  though  he 
wasn’t  playing.  T his  time  he  really 
had  the  blue- violet  blues.  We  got 
to  talking  and  I  could  tell  he  knew 
he  was  in  wrong.  At  first  he  didn’t 
like  the  idea  of  going  back  but  I 
told  him  he  should  and  he  took  my 
advice  —  me  being  up  here  so 
much  longer  ’n’  all.  We  got  back 
to  the  office  and  we  had  a  confer¬ 
ence.  There  was  Pete,  Gabe,  Hank, 
a  delegate  from  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  myself.  We  all 
agreed  that  Hank  was  wrong  and 
he’d  have  to  make  amends.  Pete 
decided  the  most  fitting  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  to  have  Hank 
working  in  the  furnace  room  over 
where  the  Paradise  Philharmonic 
practices.  Hank  Gibson  loved  his 
jazz  and,  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  loved  music.  But,  as 


they  have  said  before,  to  him  the 
three  “B’s”  of  music  wasn’t  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  —  they 
was  Barrellhouse,  Boogie  and  the 
Blues.  So  when  he  heard  the  sen¬ 
tence  he  sorta’  shuddered  but  al¬ 
lowed  as  how  it  was  only  right  an’ 
he  was  sorry  an’  he  hoped  he’d  be 
back,  soon,  an’  he’d  try  t’do  better 
nex’  time.  Well  we  told  Hank  to 
report  to  Saint-in-charge  Cecilia 
an’  he  left.  (We  didn’t  put  him 
under  guard,  natchrally,  we  got 
the  honor  system  up  here.)  When 
Hank’d  gone,  Pete  smiled  and  said 
to  us  all,  “Gentlemen,  ex-Saint 
Laetus  (I  think  that’s  Latin  for 
“Joyful”)  has  the  makings  of  a 
good  man  in  him  for  our  organi¬ 
zation!”  and  then  he  left.  I  was 
wond’ring  just  what  he  meant 
when  I  got  the  word  about  a  week 
later  from  a  buddy  o’  mine  who’s 
a  clerk  at  the  Supreme  Council. 
Seems  as  though  when  Hank 
comes  back  they’re  gonna  make 
him  an  assistant  to  Gabe  in  the 
General  Music  Division  and 
they’re  gonna  give  him  the  biggest 
God-blessed  horn  you  ever  did  see. 
That  much  is  certain,  but  I  also 
heard  that  if  Hank  turns  out  to  be 
as  good  a  man  with  that  thing  as 
they  say  he  is,  an’  if  he  practices 
real  hard,  an’  stays  outta  trouble, 
they’re  gonna  let  him  join  Gabe 
in  the  second  chorus  of  the  “Arm¬ 
ageddon  March”.  Lessee,  that’ll  be 
in  about  ...  oh  sorry,  that’s  clas¬ 
sified  top  secret.  Seems  the  only 
reason  I  know  is  because  Saint 
John  (of  the  Evangelist  Quartet?) 
Saint  John’s  personal  secretary 
just  happens  to  be  a  real  good 
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friend  of  mine.  ’Course  the  only 
one  supposed  to  know  is  Him  but 


the  way  my  friend  found  out  was 
.  .  .  oh,  but  that’s  another  story. 

— John  P.  Buckley 


chanson  des  femmes  par  la  mer 


Parce  que  le  Portugais  marin 
est  ignorant 

de  la  promenade  des  veuves, 
pour  lui  la  mer  est  belle  dame, 
aux  cheveux  d’or 
les  yeux  risants 
et  une  voix  bien  douce 
(Oh,  doucement  chante  cette  dame,  la  cherie 
de  cet  Portugais  marin. ) 

Mais  pour  moi,  mes  amis 
Je  sais  mieux  de  ca. 

D’annee  en  annee 
Je  regard,  je  regard  la  mer, 

Et  je  sais  que  la  mer  est  une 
vache  d’enfers. 

Ecoutez!  Je  le  sais. 

Comment? 

Je  sais  parce  que  je  suis  l’autre. 

Je  suis  la  femme  de  la  promenade  des  veuves 
Je  suis  la  femme  par  la  mer. 


— Leo  J.  Hines 
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JP IND  an  Oriental  Musician,  and 
have  him  play  some  of  his  native 
music  before  an  Audience  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  majority  would  applaud  only 
from  politeness.  Take  a  Russian 
Ballet  Dancer,  with  his  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  have  him  perform 
for  an  audience  of  South  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
equally  unappreciative.  Or  show 
an  Italian,  raised  in  the  classical 
tradition,  an  example  of  modern 
American  Architecture,  and  he 
will  probably  throw  up  his  hands 
in  despair. 

But  put  a  man  from  any  coun¬ 
try  before  an  audience  of  any 
other,  and  have  him  reach  into  the 
air  and  produce  a  coin,  or  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  a  rabbit,  and 
watch  the  reaction  of  that  audi¬ 
ence. 

Magic  has  fascinated  people  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years. 
In  primitive  civilizations  the 
priests  and  "witch  doctors”  have 
used  magic  to  keep  their  peoples 
under  their  power  and  influence. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in¬ 
terested  in  sleight  of  hand  for  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  subsequent  ages 
and  civilizations  have  hardly  ever 
been  without  their  magicians  in 
one  form  or  another.  During  the 
middle  ages  many  of  the  wander¬ 


ing  entertainers  used  sleight  of 
hand  as  part  of  their  act. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that  magic  really 
came  into  its  own.  Then  began  the 
steadily  rising  popularity  of  the 
full  magic  show,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  during  the  last  century,  in 
the  wonderful  stage  shows  of  such 
men  as  Alexander  Hermann  (Her¬ 
mann  the  Great)  and  his  brother 
Carl,  Howard  Thurston,  Harry 
Kellar,  Long  Tack  Sam,  Harry 
Blackstone,  and  of  course,  the 
master  of  them  all,  Harry  Hou- 
dini. 

Eugene  Robert,  a  Frenchman, 
known  to  the  world  as  Robert- 
Houdin,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  first  of  the  modern  stage 
magicians.  It  was  the  reading  of  his 
Memoirs,  (the  first  book  on  magic 
by  a  professional  magician)  which 
later  inspired  Erich  Weiss  to  take 
the  stage  name  of  Houdini. 

Today,  however,  the  trend  is 
away  from  the  big  shows  of  these 
magicians.  Television  and  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  night  clubs  have 
diminished  the  size  of  the  magi¬ 
cian’s  tricks,  and  perhaps  the  speed 
of  the  times  has  caused  the  break 
from  the  long  show. 

In  modern  magic,  there  have 
been  a  great  variety  of  tricks  dis¬ 
played.  In  the  full  stage  show,  ma- 
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gicians  have  used  all  types,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  present  day 
short  acts,  many  have  become  spe¬ 
cialists.  All  tricks,  however,  may 
be  classed  into  six  distinct  types: 

1.  Stage  magic,  (i.e.,  what  you 
usually  think  of  when  you  think 
of  magic.  The  rabbit-in-the-hat 
trick,  coin  and  card  tricks,  and  the 
magic  generally  done  on  stage 
with  relatively  small  apparatus.) 

2.  The  stage  illusion,  (e.g.,  the 
floating  lady,  sawing  a  woman  in 
half,  the  vanishing  elephant,  etc.) 

3.  Escapes,  (escaping  from 
handcuffs,  chains,  boxes,  etc.) 
Houdini  made  his  reputation  pri¬ 
marily  by  being  the  greatest  escape 
artist  the  world  has  ever  known. 

4.  Manipulation,  or  pure  sleight 
of  hand,  usually  done  with  small 
objects,  such  as  cards,  coins,  and 
cigarettes.  Cardini,  one  of  the  top 
present  day  night  club  perform¬ 
ers,  does  a  whole  act  with  nothing 
more  than  a  deck  of  cards  and  a 
pack  of  cigarettes. 

5.  Close-up  magic.  (Small 
tricks,  done  for  only  a  few  peo¬ 
ple)  One  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  night  club  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  steadily  rising  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  Instead  of  a  stage  show, 
the  magician  comes  right  to  your 
table  to  perform. 

6.  Mental  Magic.  (Mind  read¬ 
ing,  numbers  tricks,  feats  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  the  two  person  mental 
telepathy  acts.) 

The  ventriloquist  might  also  be 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  magical 
trade,  since  it  is  a  form  of  decep¬ 
tion.  In  fact  many  magicians 
cians  sometimes  use  ventriloquism 


as  part  of  their  act.  (The  reverse 
is  also  often  true.  Edgar  Bergen 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
amateur  magicians  in  the  coun¬ 
try.) 

There  are  also  forms  of  "illegal” 
magic,  that  is,  magic  not  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  entertainment.  The 
spiritualist  and  the  gambler  use 
magical  methods  to  defraud  un¬ 
suspecting  people.  Each  year  the 
public  invests  many  millions  of 
dollars  on  fake  mediums,  trying  to 
talk  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
ancestors,  or  on  fortune  tellers, 
who  gain  people’s  confidence  by 
trickery,  then  get  paid  for  making 
ambiguous  statements  about  the 
future.  Fortunately  for  the  gul¬ 
lible  public,  the  old  three  shell 
game  has  been  driven  off  the  street 
corners,  but  there  are  still  carniv¬ 
als  where  game  are  "rigged”,  and 
the  gambling  shark  is  still  making 
money  on  inexperienced  card 
players.  Honest  magicians,  who 
realize  even  more  than  the  layman 
what  can  be  done  by  using  magic 
dishonestly,  try  to  prevent  these 
swindles,  and  in  many  cases  have 
succeeded.  Houdini  spent  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  ex¬ 
posing  fake  spiritualists.  Joseph 
Dunninger,  (of  the  Society  of 
American  Magicians)  offers  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  anyone  who 
can  produce  a  supposedly  super¬ 
natural  phenomenon  which  he 
cannot  duplicate  by  natural 
means.  (So  far,  no  one  has  col¬ 
lected.)  And  John  Scarne,  prob¬ 
ably  the  foremost  card  magician 
on  the  world,  spent  the  years  of 
the  second  world  war  lecturing 


to  American  soldiers  on  how  to 
avoid  being  cheated  at  cards  and 
dice. 

It  has  been  said,  and  quite  aptly, 
"A  magician  is  not  a  real  magician, 
but  only  an  actor  playing  the  part 
of  one.”  Therein  lies  the  secret  of 
good  magic.  People  no  longer  ac¬ 
tually  believe  that  the  magician 
can  do  the  things  he  claims.  It  is 
generally  known  that  he  accom¬ 
plishes  his  feats  through  some 
form  of  trickery,  although  what, 
they  do  not  know.  In  fact,  the 
battle  of  wits,  common  during 
the  days  of  vaudeville,  with  the 
former  trying  merely  to  fool  his 
audience,  and  the  audience  trying 
to  discover  how  it  was  done,  is  no 
longer  as  popular.  The  magician 
of  today  is  primarily  an  enter¬ 
tainer,  and  with  him,  the  working 
or  secret  of  the  trick  is  secondary 
to  its  entertainment  value. 

The  fault  of  a  great  many  ama¬ 
teur  magicians  is  that  they  forget 
this  fact,  and  are  so  absorbed  in 
the  actual  working  of  the  trick 
that  their  audience  becomes  bored. 
A  man  who  has  twenty-seven  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  making  a  card 
vanish  from  his  fingertips,  is,  to 
the  audience,  only  doing  the  same 
trick  twenty-seven  times.  He  may 
be  appreciated  by  other  magicians, 
but  who  would  want  to  see  the 
same  trick  twenty-seven  times  in 
a  row? 

For  the  same  reason,  comedy  has 
become  more  and  more  a  part  of 
the  show.  Almost  every  magician 
uses  comedy  or  humor  in  some 
form  as  part  of  his  act,  since  this 


adds  greatly  to  the  entertainment 
yalue.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  there  are  comedians  who  use 
magic  wrongly.  Television  has 
brought  a  modern  revival  of 
vaudeville  into  millions  in  the 
United  States  over  the  past  few 
years.  Some  comedians,  such  as 
Jerry  Lester  and  Milton  Berle, 
have  actually  exposed  the  work¬ 
ings  of  many  fine  tricks  on  T.V., 
in  the  name  of  comedy,  but  ruin¬ 
ing  those  same  tricks  for  many 
magicians.  Because  although  a 
magician’s  prime  aim  is  entertain¬ 
ment,  most  of  his  effectiveness  is 
still  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
wonder  how  it  is  done. 

A  joke  is  not  half  as  funny  the 
second  time  you  hear  it.  Neither 
is  a  magic  trick  effective  if  there 
is  no  magic  in  it. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  escapism. 
People  are  more  and  more  turning 
to  fantasy,  and  detectives  stories, 
and  whiskey,  to  help  them  forget 
what  bothers  them.  And  magic  fits 
perfectly  into  this  scheme,  for 
magic  is  fantasy  as  seen  in  person, 
without  the  help  of  trick  photog¬ 
raphy,  or  the  so-called  "poetic  li¬ 
cence”,  to  achieve  its  end.  What 
Coleridge  said  of  fantastic  litera¬ 
ture,  that  it  procures  "that  willing 
suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  mo¬ 
ment”  might  well  be  applied  to 
magic.  People  know  they  are  being 
duped,  but  for  the  moment  they 
forget  it,  and  the  magician  be¬ 
comes,  not  the  actor,  but  the  real 
magician.  If  they  know  how  a 
trick  is  done,  then  this  atmosphere 
is  lost. 
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This  is  the  reason  why  no  ma¬ 
gician  worthy  of  the  name  will 
reveal  a  magic  trick. 

Contrary  to  what  most  people 
think,  it  is  not  hard  to  become  a 
magician.  If  you  pick  up  a  book 
on  magic,  it  will  probably  begin 
by  saying  that  you  cannot  become 
a  good  magician  without  years  of 
constant  practice  and  experience. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  one  does 
not  become  a  Houdini  or  a  Car- 
dini  overnight,  and  that  pure 
sleight  of  hand  may  take  constant 
practice  to  perfect,  anyone  who  is 
interested,  and  has  the  necessary 
stage  presence,  can  become  a  good 
magician  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
at  one  time  or  another,  almost  ev¬ 
ery  male  card  player  in  the  United 
States  has  known  at  least  one 
magic  trick.  (Oddly  enough,  ex¬ 
cept  among  the  Romany  magi¬ 
cians  or  Gypsies  —  who  are  mostly 
fraudulent  —  there  are  very  few 
lady  magicians.)  Common  tricks 
in  "magic  sets”  have  become  a 
standard  Christmas  and  birthday 
present,  and  the  books  on  magic 
available  at  public  libraries  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  actual  mechanics  of  many 
tricks  are  thus  very  simple  to  learn. 
It  is  the  presentation,  or  way  that 
these  tricks  are  shown  that  makes 
the  difference. 

Another  fallacy  is  the  old  say¬ 
ing:  "the  hand  is  quicker  than  the 
eye”.  It  is  a  scientifically  proven 
fact  that  the  eye  will  follow  the 
faster  moving  object,  and  motion 
itself,  no  matter  how  fast,  can 


nearly  always  be  detected.  —  A 
fact  that  the  magician  sometimes 
makes  use  of  to  distract  your  at¬ 
tention. 

It  is  also  much  easier  to  fool 
adults  than  children.  As  a  person 
grows  to  adulthood  certain  actions 
and  habits  become  second  nature 
to  him.  The  child  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  set  in  his  ways,  but  many  of 
the  adult’s  habits  can  be  utilized 
effectively  by  the  magician.  Adults 
associate  certain  things  with  cer¬ 
tain  other  things,  and  a  magician 
is  able,  by  practical  applied  psy¬ 
chology,  to  make  his  audience 
think  what  he  wishes. 

As  an  example  of  this  try  some¬ 
time  pointing  at  a  distant  object. 
An  adult  will  look  immediately 
where  you  point.  A  child  will  look 
first  at  the  finger,  and  then  follow 
the  point  to  the  object.  A  dog  will 
sniff  at  the  finger.  The  adult  has 
associated  the  act  of  pointing  with 
the  distant  object.  The  child  has 
not  yet  learned  to  do  this  automat¬ 
ically.  The  dog  never  learned  at 
all. 

By  using  such  methods,  the 
magician  is  able  to  fool  his  audi¬ 
ence.  And  he  will  go  on  fooling 
audiences  in  every  country,  and  in 
every  language,  as  long  as  there  are 
people  to  watch. 

There  is  nothing  really  magical 
about  a  magician.  Yet  there  are 
still  many  intelligent  people  in  the 
world  who  believe  that  magicians 
can  perform  real  magic.  There  can 
be  no  higher  tribute  to  their  art. 

Paul  J.  Delahanty 
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“CRAZY  AS  A  LOON” 


T 

J  ODY  could  have  very  easily 
fallen  asleep  in  the  soft,  brown, 
leather  chair  that  seemed  to  en¬ 
velop  his  body.  He  shook  his 
head  violently,  once  or  twice,  to 
keep  the  blood  under  his  smooth 
black  hair  circulating.  He  toyed 
nervously  with  his  college  ring, 
that  was  too  large  for  his  long 
skinny  finger.  He  gazed  listlessly 
down  at  the  shiny,  red,  tile  that 
stretched  the  length  of  the  hall, 
and,  let  his  eyes  wander  up  the 
freshly  painted  walls  to  the  white 
fiber  board  sound  proofing  on  the 
ceiling. 

Well,  Jody  thought  to  himself, 
at  least  the  place  is  clean  and  well 
equipped.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  might  even  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  here.  It  doesn’t  seem  like  one 
of  those  places  that  one  reads 
about  in  the  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

Jody  closed  his  eyes  again  and 
let  his  head  fall  against  the  chair. 
He  was  about  to  fall  back  into  an¬ 
other  day-dream  when  he  was 
startled  into  reality  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.  His  eyes 
met  a  short,  stocky,  figure  of  a 
man  dressed  in  white,  moving  to¬ 
ward  him.  This  is  probably  my 
boss,  thought  Jody,  as  he  rose  from 
the  chair  and  advanced  to  meet 
him. 

The  young  man  smiled,  held  out 
his  hand  and  said,  "Hello!  My 


name’s  Doctor  Samson.  What’s 
yours?” 

"Jody  Marshall,”  he  returned  in 
his  most  genial  voice,  as  he  felt  his 
long,  slender,  fingers  gripped  by 
the  cool,  smooth,  hand  of  the  doc¬ 
tor. 

"You’re  new  here  aren’t  you?” 

"Yes,  I’m  a  college  student;  just 
here  for  the  summer.” 

The  doctor’s  deep,  blue,  eyes 
flashed  rapidly  over  the  man  who 
stood  before  him  and  his  head  nod¬ 
ded  in  approval  at  everything  he 
saw.  When  their  eyes  met,  he 
smiled  once  more  and  asked, 
"Have  you  been  shown  around 
yet?” 

"No,  I  haven’t.  In  fact  that’s 
what  I  have  been  waiting  for.” 

"Well  come  on  then,  I’ll  show 
you  the  place.”  They  turned,  and 
as  they  walked  toward  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  he  asked, 
"Have  you  ever  worked  in  a  place 
like  this  before?” 

"No,  I  haven’t,”  Jody  replied, 
rather  hesitantly. 

"Well;  it’s  not  bad  once  you  get 
used  to  it.  It’s  not  as  terrible  as  it’s 
painted  to  be.  Do  you  think  you’ll 
take  up  this  profession  when  you 
receive  your  degree?” 

"Oh,  yes  I  am.” 

"Good!  We  need  more  young, 
intelligent,  men  like  you  in  these 
places.  You’re  the  first  student 
I’ve  ever  seen  out  here.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit,”  continued  the  doctor,  "that 
the  pay  is  low  and  the  work  most 
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difficult,  but  if  it’s  experience 
you’re  after  you’ll  get  plenty  of  it 
out  here.  I’m  afraid  Southborough 
has  a  bad  reputation.”  When  they 
reached  the  door,  the  doctor 
turned  the  knob  in  a  combination 
of  twists  until  it  clicked  and 
pulled  it  open.  Inside,  the  corridor 
was  much  wider  but  the  lights 
were  fewer.  When  the  heavy, 
metal  door  had  swung  silently 
back  into  place,  the  doctor  flipped 
a  lever  locking  it  and  turning  to 
the  tall,  thin,  boy  who  stood  at  his 
side  said,  "We  won’t  go  into  the 
wards  today.  I  can  tell  you  as 
much  as  you’ll  need  to  know,  for 
now,  about  the  patients.  I’ll  show 
you  some  of  them  through  the 
glass  windows.  That  way,  we  can 
observe  without  going  inside.  The 
first  thing  you  must  learn,  Jody,” 
he  advised,  "is  to  have  patience 
with  these  people.  Many  of  them 
are  not  what  you  might  call  in¬ 
sane,  they  are  just  tired,  while 
others  are  .  .  .  well,  you’ll  see.  I’ll 
show  you  some  of  the  worst  ones 
first.” 

The  two  men  walked  down  the 
corridor  until  they  came  to  a  large 
glass  window  like  the  ones  a  person 
looks  at  babies  through  in  a  ma¬ 
ternity  hospital.  Inside  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  naked  men  gath¬ 
ered  in  groups  around  the  bare 
room.  Some  chased  one  another 
wildly  around  the  room,  while 
others  stood  by  themselves  staring 
into  space  or  just  lay  quietly  on 
the  cement  floor.  Jody’s  brown 
eyes  stared  through  the  glass  and 
his  mouth  hung  limply  open.  He 
had  read  about  things  like  this  in 


books,  newspapers,  and  magazines, 
but  he  never  dreamed  it  was  like 
this.  His  jaw  snapped  shut  as  he 
asked  angrily,  "Why  don’t  you 
give  them  some  clothes  or  some 
furniture  or  something  to  at  least 
sit  down  on  instead  of  letting 
them  run  around  like  that?” 

"We  do,”  he  replied  sadly,  "We 
give  them  clothes  and  they  tear 
them  off  their  bodies.  We  give 
them  tables  and  chairs  and  they 
break  them.  Have  you  ever  seen 
how  a  little  kid  two  or  three  years 
old  keeps  wanting  to  take  off  his 
clothes  or  how  he  likes  to  smash 
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everything  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on?  Well,  it’s  the  same  way  with 
them.  They’re  like  little  children, 
they  have  no  inhibitions  or  sense 
of  value.” 

"They’re  like  animals,”  said 
Jody  in  a  calmer  tone. 

"Yes,  what  is  man  without  his 
reason,  but  a  mere  animal?  But  we 
refer  to  them  rather  as  patients  or 
little  children.”  The  little  doctor’s 
brow  was  creased  and  his  rich, 
blond,  curly  hair  moved  forward 
over  his  skull.  He  had  a  look  of 
love  and  compassion  on  his  face, 
as  he  watched  the  patients.  He 
looked  like  a  father  who  stood  at 
the  bed-side  of  his  sick  child.  His 
broad  lips  suddenly  curved  to  a 
smile,  as  he  saw  them  coming  to 
press  against  the  glass  to  greet  him. 
They  spoke  to  him  with  their 
hands  and  they  smiled,  and  he 
smiled  back. 

"They  like  you,”  Jody  said. 

"Yes,  they  do.” 

"You  must  treat  them  very 
well. 

"Yes,  I  do,  but  let  us  go  on  be¬ 
fore  we  excite  them.” 

As  the  two  men  walked  away 
the  patients  followed  along  the 
glass  until  they  were  stopped  at 
the  corner  by  the  wall.  There  they 
all  crowded  together  into  one 
corner  and  waved  frantically  in 
an  effort  to  attract  the  doctor’s 
attention  again. 

Inside  the  next  ward,  there  were 
more  men  covered  with  sheets, 
strapped  to  wooden  cots  which 
were  arranged  in  rows  all  the  way 
across  the  room. 

"These  are  the  more  violent  pa¬ 


tients,”  said  the  humble  doctor 
softly.  "They  cannot  stand  to  be 
segregated  from  their  fellow  hu¬ 
man  beings  yet  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  congregate  with  them. 
They  cannot  control  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  their  physical  impulses.” 

"Is  that  all  they  do,  just  lay 
there?” 

"No,  they  are  exercised  daily 
and  singularly  by  the  attendants, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  get  up 
occasionally  throughout  the  day 
to  go  to  the  lavatory.” 

"It’s  a  shame,”  he  continued  as 
his  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with 
moisture,  "they’re  so  young. 
Many  are  victims  from  the  last 
war.  They’ll  live  the  remainder  of 
their  senseless  lives  in  that  room 
strapped  to  those  beds.  Let’s  go 
on  now.  We  have  more  to  see  yet.” 

As  they  advanced  once  again 
through  the  hall,  the  doctor 
glanced  at  Jody  only  to  meet  a 
terror  stricken  expression  on  the 
young  boy’s  face. 

"As  I  said,  it’s  not  bad  when 
you  get  used  to  it.  You  know; 
when  your  body  gets  tired  or  in¬ 
jured  or  abused  it  gets  sick.  Well, 
it’s  the  same  way  with  a  person’s 
mind,  only  a  little  more  so.  I  know 
everyone  of  these  people  individ¬ 
ually,  and  their  stories  are  very  sad. 
Of  course,  there  is  not  all  sadness 
here,  many  walk  out  the  front 
door  completely  cured,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  always  ten 
others  waiting  to  come  in  and  take 
their  place.  This  next  ward  is  a 
little  more  encouraging  as  you 
shall  see.” 
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The  third  ward  looked  more  to 
Jody  like  a  recreation  hall,  than 
the  ward  of  a  mental  hospital.  He 
saw  men  fully  clothed  working  on 
projects,  playing  cards  or  pool  on 
the  numerous  tables  spread  around 
the  room.  He  saw  others  convers¬ 
ing  in  groups  and  drinking  drinks 
from  the  bar  in  the  corner. 

"They’re  not”  —  Jody  started. 

"No,”  interrupted  the  doctor, 
"They  are  as  sane  as  you.  Once  in  a 
while  they  have  bad  spells,  and  we 
have  to  treat  them  until  they’re 
back  to  normal  again.  That’s  why 
they  have  to  stay  here.  Many  of 
them  are  completely  cured,  but 
like  the  place  so  much  they  would 
rather  stay  than  live  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Come  now,”  said  the  doctor 
tugging  the  young  student’s  arm, 
"I’ll  show  you  the  worst  and  yet 
the  most  unnecessary  cases  now.” 

They  turned  the  corner  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  and  stopped  in 
front  of  a  smaller  window, 
through  which  daylight  flowed. 
Jody  looked  between  the  metal 
bars  and  saw  people  in  large 
crowds  rushing  along  the  side¬ 
walks,  in  rhythmic  waves.  Cars 
moved  slowly  along  the  street. 
These  were  the  workers  and  the 
shoppers  on  their  way  home  amid 
the  five  o’clock  rush.  Jody  was 
about  to  laugh  when  the  little 
broad-shouldered  doctor  said,  "See 
them?  See  how  they  rush  around 
blindly.  They  don’t  know  where 
they’re  going  or  why.  They’re  al¬ 
ways  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  they 
never  seem  to  stop  and  think 
about  it.  They  burden  their  minds 
with  worry  and  anxiety  over  stu¬ 


pid  trivial  things.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  for  themselves  a 
happiness  that  does  not  exist. 
When  they  mature  they  lose  their 
sense  of  value  for  the  important 
things  of  life.  They  frustrate  their 
minds  with  foolish  desires  until 
they  become  distorted,  perverted, 
and  are  forced  to  come  to  a  place 
like  this,  for  a  rest.  Yes,  two  out 
of  ten  of  those  fools  will  sooner 
or  later  ...” 

"Hey  Doc  Sam,”  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  tall,  heavy  set,  dark 
looking  attendant  who  had  just 
come  up  the  stairs  by  the  window. 
He  was  in  dire  need  of  a  shave  and 
a  haircut  as  well  as  a  bath,  and  his 
white  jacket  was  covered  with 
filth.  "Ya  better  take  a  trip  down¬ 
stairs  and  talk  to  that  kid  we 
brought  in  last  night.  He  tried  to 
commit  suicide  again  this  after¬ 
noon.  We  can’t  do  nothing  with 
the  stupid  jackass.  We  beat  the 
jerk  almost  to  a  pulp  but  every 
time  we  stop  he  starts  holdin’  his 
breath  again.” 

The  little  man  gasped,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  quickly  down  the  stairs. 

"You’re  new  arn’t  ya,”  said  the 
attendant. 

"Yes  I  am,” 

"What’s  the  doc  been  telling 
ya?” 

"Oh,  he’s  been  just  showing  me 
around.  He’s  a  nice  guy.” 

"Ya,  too  bad  —  he’s  as  nutty  as 
a  newton.” 

"What  do  you  mean?”  asked 
Jody  questioningly. 

"Just  what  I  said.  We  let  him 
walk  around  like  that  because  he’s 
harmless.  The  war  made  him  like 
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that.  Ya  know  what  he  tried  to 
tell  me  one  day?  He  tried  to  tell 
me  that  everyone  on  the  outside 
should  be  in  here,  and  all  the  loons 
in  here  should  be  flyin’  around 
loose  out  there.  Sure  he’s  crazy. 
Wouldn’t  you  say  that  a  guy  who 
would  say  a  thing  like  that  was 
crazy?” 


Jody  stood  transfixed  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  unbelief.  His  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  up  the  window  until  he 
caught  a  mass  of  throbbing  hu¬ 
manity  plunging  into  a  subway 
tunnel  on  the  street  below. 

"Sure,”  he  replied,  rather  hesi¬ 
tantly.  "He’s  as  crazy  as — ” 

— James  E.  Whalen 


SONNET 


Why  must  you  speak  when  I  am  most  resigned? 

Oh,  silence  bought  a  thousand  things  from  me, 

If,  cruel  clerks,  if  only  you  had  signed 
My  easy  contracts  —  asked  a  modest  fee, 

If  only  when  I  spilt  before  you — pared 
Before  you  wondrous  wines  —  if  you  had  dined 
When  Dickens-dinners  strained  my  eager  board, 

If  you  had  shared  my  proffered,  precious  find. 

I  do  not  look  for  you  to  come  again. 

I  do  not  look  for  faces  that  are  red, 

Or  eyes  that  search  uncertainly  —  or  men 
Who  use  a  woman’s  trick  when  reason’s  dead. 

Take  care,  then,  if  you  come.  You  will  not  find 
That  I  am  patient  still  —  much  less  resigned. 

— Leo  J.  Hines 
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ROLLER-RINK 


"What  makes  you  so  cool?  To 
know  they’re  all  here  and  waiting 
and  you’re  not  nervous  at  all.” 

And  there  was  Doctor  Parletti, 
the  tall  nurse ,  the  Zeiglers  next 
door  and  the  black  haired  girl  four 
houses  down  and  his  tutor,  Prank, 
with  Lucille  —  no,  that  was  his 
father  with  his  mother  and  he  had 
the  same  look  on  the  mantle  but 
like  the  others  he  was  more  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed.  And  there  were  a 
few  others  but  some  wouldn’t  re¬ 
member  and  maybe  wouldn’t  care. 

He  shrugged  to  show  he  could 
not  explain  and  when  he  walked 
with  the  spotlight  to  the  center 
and  sat  down  at  the  piano,  he  was 
as  cool  as  ever. 

Mr.  Durkee  began  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  as  he  stood  in  the  pit, 
the  old  man  worried  for  his  slow 
left  hand. 

But  nothing  destroys  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  the  music  is  beautiful 
and  though  it  may  surprise  Lucille 
and  Prank,  and  his  father  looks 
the  same,  the  black  haired  girl  falls 
in  love  for  she  isn’t  careful  .  .  . 

"Do  you  want  something 
more? 

not  to  let  it  happen  .  .  . 

"There’s  fruit  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor.” 

The  woman  turned  the  faucet 
off  and  dabbed  her  forehead  with 
the  apron  corner. 

He  arranged  the  dishes  and 
utensils  and  glancing  behind,  he 
made  a  short  shake  of  his  head.  He 


rose  slowly  from  the  table  and 
walked  through  the  hallway. 

The  woman  moved  to  take  the 
dishes,  then  returned  to  the  sink. 
She  looked  to  the  clock  and  after 
drying  her  hands  upon  the  apron, 
removed  it.  She  brushed  and 
smoothed  her  dress.  Going  into 
the  hallway  she  examined  herself 
before  the  full  length  mirror. 

He  sat  playing  softly  at  the 
piano. 

"The  air  is  so  sticky  tonight,  I’m 
having  trouble  keeping  my  make¬ 
up  on.” 

She  grasped  her  bag  and  bent  to 
straighten  her  seams. 

"I  should  be  back  by  twelve  but 
that’s  not  definite.” 

She  stopped  at  the  screen  door. 

"Don’t  stay  out  to  hear  the 
music  if  it  rains  later.  And  keep 
well  covered.  All  right?” 

He  nodded  his  head  slowly. 

"Do  you  want  anything?” 

He  paused  and  turning  made 
several  swift  gestures  with  his 
hand. 

"I’ll  try  on  my  way  back.” 

He  watched  her  through  the 
window  cross  the  street  and  turn 
to  disappear  around  the  warehouse 
across  from  the  roller-rink. 

A  few  early  arrivals  slumped 
about  the  doorway  to  the  roller- 
rink,  some  holding  their  gaudy 
colored  cases,  covered  with  seals 
and  scratched  initials.  In  an  old 
convertible  parked  at  the  curb  sat 
two  sailors  and  two  girls,  smoking, 
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silent,  listening  to  the  radio  play¬ 
ing  loudly  in  the  evening.  One  of 
them  turned  and  must  be  watch¬ 
ing  her. 

He  stepped  out  upon  the  porch 
and  going  to  the  cane-backed 
rocker  he  sat  in  it  and  began  to 
rock.  He  rocked  a  while  and  then 
he  stopped  and  closed  his  eyes. 

No  hint  of  breeze  relieved  the 
ubiquitous  oppressiveness  of  the 
air.  Only  intermittent  flashes  in 
the  distance  signified  the  ap¬ 
proaching  storm.  The  entrance  to 
the  roller  rink  stood  bare,  half- 
illuminated  in  the  glow  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  street  lamp,  its  globe  swarm¬ 
ing  with  agitated  insects. 

The  odor  of  perspiration  irri¬ 
tated  his  nostrils  and  drops  of 
moisture  ran  into  the  corners  of 
his  eyes.  He  rocked  to  the  cadence 
of  the  organ,  mesmerized  by  its 
heavy  swell  and  the  muffled  uni¬ 
sonal  roar  of  rolling  wheels  —  as 
the  music  succeeded  without  re¬ 
mission  and  proceeded  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  skater's  strides. 

He  swung  into  the  turn  and 
through  the  maze  of  encompassing 
faces  he  spied  the  black  haired  girl 
who  was  standing  to  the  side.  And 
she  watched  him  as  he  flashed  by, 
the  rumbling  sound,  but  he  could 
not  turn  hemmed  in  by  those  in 
front  and  back  and  he  kept  on 
skating  till  the  one  who  walked 
her  home  some  nights  sped  past 
and  waved  ahead  to  where  she 
stood  and  he  raced  behind  him 
furiously  until  they  recklessly 
swept  upon  the  curve. 


The  sudden  stab  of  cool  air  and 
the  thunder  crash  brought  him 
back.  Large  drops  of  rain  splat  on 
the  pavement  faster  and  faster, 
mist  rising  from  the  hot  street.  A 
glaring  flash. 

From  the  doorway  comes  the 
sound  of  sudden  cries  and  ex¬ 
clamations.  The  rain  falls  with  a 
driving  force.  A  group  of  faces 
emerge  from  the  door  and  huddle 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  nar¬ 
row  ledge.  And  then  they  bolt  to 
the  street,  screaming  and  laughing 
as  they  fumble  with  the  con¬ 
vertible  top.  They  fasten  it  and 
the  car  roars  forward,  its  head¬ 
lights  boring  into  the  downpour 
and  out  of  sight.  Others  thrust 
their  heads  out  and  retreat  inside. 

A  swirling  wind  begins  to  carry 
the  rain  against  the  porch.  He  rises 
from  the  chair  and  starts  across 
the  porch,  catching  sight  of  two 
figures  almost  fully  shadowed  in 
the  doorway. 

They  stand  apart.  The  sailor’s 
voice  grows  louder  and  suddenly 
he  slaps  the  girl  who  screams  and 
bursts  into  violent  crying.  He 
seizes  her  wrist  but  breaking  free 
she  dashes  into  the  rain-beaten 
street.  He  hesitates  and  then  starts 
after  her.  She  reaches  the  sidewalk 
when  he  catches  and  twists  her 
about.  They  freeze  with  the 
sound. 

A  flash  reveals  the  world  and 
the  pale  spector  peering  down 
from  the  railing,  its  thin  face 
streaked  with  water,  its  eyes  .  .  . 
dark! 


The  dark  haired  girl  shudders 
and  the  sailor  locks  his  arm  in  hers, 
as  they  flee  down  the  street. 

A  savage  crack  of  a  great  elec¬ 
trical  whip  snaps  the  earth.  He 
sways  against  the  railing.  The  rain 


beats  upon  his  thin  face  with  an 
icy-barbed  lash  as  he  stares  at  the 
roller-rink,  praying  with  all  his 
strength,  that  a  sudden  bolt  will 
strike  and  burn  it  to  the  ground. 

— Laurence  R.  Zack 


conclusion 


Life  is  not  a  complex  thing 
As  many  men  have  said, 

But  just  an  interesting  game 
With  all  the  winners  dead! 

— Robert  J.  Piro 
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AUTUMN  EPISODE 


TT  HE  dance  was  just  about  over. 
It  was  about  time.  My  feet  were 
getting  tired  from  standing  in  the 
corner,  listening  to  the  band  play 
something  or  other  which  I 
couldn’t  recognize.  I  never  go  to 
dances  much,  anyway,  what  with 
my  homework  and  going  to  the 
opera  and  concerts.  Dances  never 
seem  to  fit  in.  The  music  is  strange 
and  the  girls  don’t  seem  to  be  able 
to  follow  me  and  they  don’t  have 
much  to  say,  so  it’s  rather  boring. 

A  boy  and  girl  danced  by.  I 
looked  at  their  feet,  and  she  wasn’t 
stepping  on  his  at  all.  She  was 
laughing  too,  because  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  her  something.  I  didn’t  hear 
what  it  was,  but  she  was  laughing 
at  it,  smiling  with  her  nose  and 
eyes  crinkled  up  and  her  arm 
around  his  shoulder.  They  never 
did  that  to  me,  even  when  I  told 
them  how  amusing  it  was  when 
the  second  violinists  lagged  behind 
a  little  in  the  second  movement  of 
the  concerto  at  last  week’s  con¬ 
cert.  I  told  three  of  them  about  it, 
and  then  I  had  a  Coca-Cola  and 
a  stick  of  gum  and  stood  in  the 
corner. 

Then  I  got  my  coat  and  hat 
from  the  check-room.  I  don’t  like 
to  wear  the  hat  because  it’s  only 
October  and  nobody  is  wearing 
them,  but  I  have  sinus  trouble.  I 
don’t  care  what  they  say  anyway, 
I  bought  it  in  Kennedy’s  and  it 
must  be  in  style. 


The  band  was  still  playing  when 
I  got  outside.  There  was  nobody 
standing  on  the  gym  steps,  but  a 
boy  and  girl  were  coming  down 
the  path  from  the  library.  I  could 
see  the  glow  of  his  cigarette  when 
he  puffed  on  it.  They  were  talking 
very  softly,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of 
people  still  dancing  in  the  gym. 

On  the  way  home  I  read  the  ads 
in  the  subway  and  listened  to  two 
old  men  talking  about  the  Yank¬ 
ees,  which  is  baseball.  The  street 
was  dark  when  I  got  home  and  I 
went  right  to  bed. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and 
I  slept  a  little  late  and  read  the 
paper  at  breakfast.  I  had  to  turn 
to  page  seventeen,  column  five  for 
the  rest  of  the  article  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  envoy,  and  that’s  when  I  saw 
it.  Teen  age  Conversation  Prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  Learn  to  Talk.”  There 
was  a  picture  of  a  boy  and  girl 
sitting  near  a  record  player  and 
they  were  holding  some  records 
and  smiling. 

"One  of  the  chief  problems  of 
teenagers  when  they  begin  to  date 
is  that  'small-talk’  which  can 
make  a  date  so  successful.  There 
comes  a  time  on  every  date  when 
roller  skating  and  bowling  lag,  or 
the  band  goes  out  for  intermission. 
This  is  the  time  for  light  chatter, 
and  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  secrets  of  conversation 
never  has  to  fear  those  lonely  Fri¬ 
day  nights. 
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“The  first  trick  of  a  good  con¬ 
versationalist  is  to  be  interested. 
Look  directly  at  the  person  who 
is  talking  and  listen,  listen  closely 
to  what  he  or  she  is  saying.  Every 

yy 

•  •  • 

I  smiled.  I  always  look  inter¬ 
ested,  but  they  never  say  anything 
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anyway.  I  took  another  sip  of  cof¬ 
fee.  It  was  too  hot  and  I  could  feel 
my  tongue  sting.  I  swallowed,  but 
I  could  still  feel  the  almost-bitter 
burning.  I  skipped  down  to  where 
there  was  a  heavy  black  paragraph 
heading,  “What  to  Talk  About.” 
This  was  more  to  the  point. 


"There  is  no  lack  of  things  to 
talk  about  on  a  date.  Hobbies  are 
fine  subjects  for  conversation. 
There  are  books  and  records  and 
sports.  Even  the  happenings  of 
school  can  be  interesting.  What 
did  Bill  say  when  the  science 
teacher  caught  him  without  his 
homework  done.  Jack  and  Sally 
were  holding  hands  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  the  other  day.  All  these  can 
be  the  start  of  a  wonderful  con¬ 
versation  and,  perhaps,  an  even 
more  wonderful  friendship,  you 
lucky  teen  with  no  more  lonely 
Friday  nights. 

"There  are  three  sure  steps  to 
popularity,  then.  Learn  to  dance 
or  play  a  sport,  study  the  subjects 
for  conversation,  and  listen,  listen 
and  look  interested.  There  you  are, 
lucky  one,  with  a  date  for  the 
Prom  already,  and  someone  to 
walk  home  from  school.” 

Nobody  from  schools  lives  near 
me,  but  maybe  I  could  meet  some¬ 
body  on  the  train.  It  was  an  idea 
anyway,  and  I  could  surely  learn 
enough  about  books  and  sports 
and  records  and  funny  happenings 
at  school  before  the  next  dance. 
It  was  two  weeks  away.  I  would 
have  to  give  up  my  ticket  to  the 
concert  because  the  dance  was  the 
same  night,  but  maybe  my  uncle 
could  use  it. 

I  finished  my  breakfast.  The 
egg  was  cold  because  I  had  spent 
so  much  time  reading  the  conver¬ 
sation  article,  but  I  drank  some  of 
the  coffee  with  it,  so  it  was  all 
right.  After  breakfast  I  put  on  my 
coat  and  hat  and  started  out  for 
the  library.  I  got  half-way  down 


the  street  and  then  I  went  back 
and  took  off  my  coat  and  went 
upstairs.  In  the  closet  was  the 
sweater.  It  was  sort  of  red  and 
had  two  stripes  on  the  sleeve,  like 
the  football  sweaters  from  school. 
I  kept  my  hat  on  because  of  my 
sinus  trouble. 

Outside,  the  grass  was  green  and 
damp  from  the  October  rains,  and 
the  first  leaves  were  lying  in  the 
gutters,  just  yellow  and  not 
enough  of  them  to  swish  your  feet 
through.  I  never  swished  my  feet 
anymore,  but  I  used  to  in  high 
school.  When  I  got  to  the  corner 
some  boys  were  playing  football 
in  the  street.  They  were  running 
and  throwing  the  ball,  but  not 
tackling  each  other  because  of  the 
street.  I  watched  them  for  a  while 
and  then  one  of  them  fell  on  his 
nose  and  it  started  to  bleed,  so  I 
walked  along  to  the  library. 

It  was  quiet  in  the  library,  a 
lonesome  quiet  because  it  was  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  not  the  whispery 
quiet  of  a  weekday  night  when 
everybody  was  there  doing  home¬ 
work  and  getting  books  for  school. 
I  asked  the  librarian  where  I  could 
find  the  books  on  sports.  She  told 
me  out  of  her  thin  glasses.  She  al¬ 
ways  looked  like  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  with  his  bifocals.  The  sports 
books  were  right  near  the  card 
catalogue  where  there  were  some 
shelves  of  books  for  high  school. 
I  took  Football,  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  with  a  lot  of  pictures  and 
diagrams  with  circles  and  crosses. 

I  know  a  lot  about  classical 
music,  but  almost  nothing  about 
popular  songs,  so  I  found  a  thick 
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green  book  called  The  Jazz  Story. 
Since  I  hadn’t  read  any  of  the  new 
novels,  I  took  four  of  them  from 
the  shelf  where  it  said  New  Fiction 
in  big  white  letters.  When  I  got  to 
the  check-out  desk,  I  realized  that 
I  could  only  take  out  five  books 
at  a  time.  I  would  have  to  elimin¬ 
ate  one  of  the  novels.  I  brought 
back  T he  Caine  Mutiny  because  it 
was  so  big  and  I  probably  would¬ 
n’t  have  time  to  read  it  anyway. 

It  was  almost  noon-time  when  I 
got  home  and  I  had  my  lunch  and 
started  to  read  Foot  ball ,  Theory 
and  Practice.  I  finished  it  Sunday 
night.  It  was  hard  going,  even 
worse  than  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  The 
play  diagrams  were  the  worst,  I 
had  a  terrible  time  distinguishing 
between  handoffs  and  laterals,  and 
play  sequences  was  even  worse.  I 
had  to  do  my  homework  late  Sun¬ 
day  night,  and  didn’t  get  much 
sleep  trying  to  remember  the  sig¬ 
nals  used  by  the  officials. 

All  of  the  next  week  was  spent 
in  trying  to  sandwich  The  Jazz 
Story  and  one  of  the  novels  in 
with  my  homework.  Before  I  had 
even  finished  the  second  novel  the 
weekend  had  gone  and  I  was  back 
at  school.  On  Tuesday  I  got  an 
opportunity  to  experience  one  of 
those  "sunny  happenings  at 
school”  that  the  article  had  men¬ 
tioned.  George  Lawless,  who  sits 
next  to  me  in  biology  class,  came 
into  the  classroom  with  a  crew  cut 
and  a  pair  of  white  shoes;  spotless 
white  shoes  they  were,  until  Willie 
Snyder  suggested  that  they  should 
be  dirty.  Everybody  began  scuf¬ 
fing  them  up  with  the  soles  of 


their  own  shoes.  They  were  all 
laughing.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  white  shoes  were  very  funny. 
Finally  I  got  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  and  squirted  my  pen  at 
George’s  feet,  and  then  they 
stopped  laughing.  It  must  have 
been  funny,  anyway,  so  I  jotted  it 
all  down  in  my  notebook  so  I 
would  remember  it  for  the  dance. 

On  Wednesday  George  came  in 
with  his  white  shoes  again,  now 
slightly  blue  around  the  toes  as  if 
his  feet  were  cold.  He  was  wearing 
a  bow  tie  and  a  dark  grey  flannel 
suit.  Jane  Rourke  whistled  and 
said  it  was  "sharp”,  which  is  good. 
That  afternoon  I  went  downtown 
and  bought  a  pair  of  white  shoes, 
a  grey  flannel  suit,  and  a  plaid  bow 
tie.  There  was  a  corduroy  shirt 
there  too,  with  white  pearl  but¬ 
tons,  so  I  bought  that.  On  the  way 
home  in  the  subway  I  smiled  at  a 
blonde  girl  I  had  seen  around  the 
school,  but  she  just  turned  around 
and  read  the  ads.  I  blushed,  I  guess, 
and  in  my  eagerness  to  get  out  at 
the  next  stop  I  tripped  over  a  big 
bundle  an  old  lady  had  put  on  the 
floor,  and  dropped  my  packages  in 
her  lap. 

By  Friday  afternoon  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  all  the  books,  and  I  locked 
myself  in  my  room  for  a  little  re¬ 
view  session.  "Rush  on  the  first 
down,  pass  on  the  second,  and  kick 
on  the  fourth.”  What  do  I  do  on 
the  third  down?  I  started  to  look  it 
up,  but  I  got  mouse-trapped  by 
a  very  confusing  naked  reverse  on 
page  one  hundred  eighty-six,  and 
forgot  about  the  third  down. 
Anyway  that  is  the  quarterback’s 
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job,  not  mine.  The  coach  prob¬ 
ably  tells  him  what  to  do  on  the 
third. 

I  ran  through  all  the  plots  of  the 
novels  I  had  read  in  my  mind,  and 
started  on  jazz.  I  covered  the  New 
Orleans  period,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  origins  of  jazz, 
skimmed  through  Chicago  and 
New  York  jazz,  Bix  Biederbecke, 
Louis  Armstrong,  Duke  Ellington, 
Benny  Goodman,  Gene  Krupa, 
Bobby  Hackett  —  what  did  he 
play,  now?  Sure,  the  trumpet.  — 
I  was  well  into  progressive  jazz 
when  my  mother  called  me  to  sup¬ 
per. 

After  supper  I  began  to  get 
ready  for  the  dance.  The  corduroy 
shirt  felt  stiff,  but  good  and  the 
flannels  were  soft  and  warm.  On 
went  the  bow  tie,  after  a  while, 
that  is.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  tie 
it  very  well.  Maybe  I  should  have 
gotten  one  of  those  clip  ones.  The 
white  shoes  were  shiny  until  I 
rubbed  some  of  my  father’s  cigar 
ashes  on  them.  By  seven  o’clock  I 
was  ready.  I  took  my  hat  and  went 
out  and  got  in  the  car.  I  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  starting  it  because  it 
was  cold  out,  but  finally  it  caught, 
and  the  lights  made  a  circle  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  garage  door.  I  engaged 
the  clutch,  too  fast.  The  engine 
stalled.  My  father  didn’t  let  me 
take  the  car  very  often,  only  to¬ 
night  was  special.  At  last  I  got  out 
of  the  driveway,  and  was  on  my 
way  to  the  dance. 

At  the  light  down  by  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge  I  had  to  stop.  I  was 
feeling  confident,  so  when  the 
light  turned  green,  I  tried  to  beat 


the  car  next  to  me.  I  lost,  though, 
even  though  my  father’s  car  is  an 
Oldsmobile  and  the  other  car  was 
an  old  Chevrolet.  I  guess  I  couldn’t 
shift  fast  enough. 

When  I  got  to  the  dance,  the 
band  hadn’t  started  playing  yet 
and  there  were  only  about 
twenty-five  people  there.  I  sat 
down  near  the  door  and  watched 
the  lights  reflected  on  the  floor. 
The  floor  was  pretty  slippery.  I 
guess  they  must  have  put  wax  or 
something  on  it.  I  kept  rubbing 
my  feet  back  and  forth  on  the 
floor  because  sometimes  the  rubber 
soles  would  squeak.  In  a  half-hour 
or  so,  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
there,  and  the  band  was  playing. 
I  rehearsed  all  the  plots  of  the  nov¬ 
els  and  some  of  the  football  plays. 

There  was  a  group  of  girls  over 
by  the  Coke  machine,  talking  and 
laughing.  Pretty  soon  some  of  the 
boys  came  over  and  asked  them  to 
dance.  Then  they  were  all  danc¬ 
ing,  except  one  girl.  She  was  the 
blonde  I  saw  in  the  subway.  Lean¬ 
ing  against  the  Coke  machine,  she 
watched  the  dancers.  I  got  up. 
Halfway  across  to  the  Coke  ma¬ 
chine  my  shoes  started  squeaking. 
I  looked  down  to  see  if  the  cigar 
ashes  were  still  sticking.  When  I 
looked  up  she  was  out  on  the  floor, 
dancing. 

I  turned,  and  rushed  into  the 
men’s  room.  I  went  over  to  the 
mirror  and  practiced  smiling  and 
saying  "May  I  have  this  dance, 
please?”,  and  looking  interested. 

When  I  got  out  into  the  gym 
again  I  went  right  over  to  the 
nearest  girl.  I  smiled  and  said  "Do 
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you  want  to  dance?”  She  smiled 
and  started  to  walk  out  on  the 
floor.  I  thought  she  was  running 
away,  but  she  turned  around  and 
smiled  again,  so  I  walked  out  too, 
and  we  started  to  dance. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  concen¬ 
trated  on  getting  my  shoes  out 
from  under  her  feet  before  she 
could  step  on  them,  but  pretty 
soon  I  was  getting  good  at  it,  so  I 
smiled  and  looked  interested.  She 
said  nothing. 

"The  music  is  good,  isn’t  it? 
Sort  of  reminds  you  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  period,”  I  said. 

"Oh  .  .  .  yes,”  she  smiled. 

I  looked  interested. 

"I  bet  you  don’t  know  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  defensive  holding.”  I 
tried  to  look  coy  on  this  one.  If 
she  knew  this  I’d  spring  the  clip¬ 
ping  penalty  on  her. 


"No,  I  don’t.”  She  began  hum¬ 
ming  with  the  music. 

I  hummed  a  little  too,  just  to 
show  her  I  knew  the  tune.  Then  I 
waited  a  few  minutes  and  started 
to  tell  her  about  George  Lawless’s 
shoes,  but  before  I  could  say  any¬ 
thing  she  stopped  humming. 

"Have  you  read  The  Caine  Mu¬ 
tiny?”  She  was  looking  interested. 

"No,  I  ah  ...”  I  blushed. 

The  band  stopped.  I  hurried 
over  to  the  coke  machine  and 
bought  a  coke.  The  corners  were 
crowded,  so  I  went  outside.  It  was 
cold  and  I  have  sinus  trouble.  I 
got  into  the  car  and  started  home. 
Anyway  the  dance  must  be  almost 
over,  and  my  feet  hurt.  Besides, 
next  Friday  night  Heifetz  is  play¬ 
ing  at  the  Symphony. 

— Hugh  Mulligan 


♦ _ 
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VALEDICTORY 


by  John  Paul  Sullivan 


^^CCASIONS  like  this,  which 
mark  with  solemn  ceremonial  the 
end  of  the  scholastic  year  and  the 
initiation  of  another  group  of 
graduates  into  the  ranks  of  edu¬ 
cated  men,  are  a  forceful  reminder 
of  the  continuity  of  the  university 
tradition  as  a  major  factor  in 
western  civilization.  Vivid  details 
like  the  gown  of  the  doctors,  the 
archaic  terms  which  describe  the 
degrees,  the  harmonious  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  various  faculties  under 
the  dominative  power  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  —  all  these  bid  us  ponder 
a  moment  on  the  venerable  age 
of  the  university  tradition  and  its 
value  in  our  times. 

A  University  is  a  company  of 
scholars  adventuring  together  in 
search  of  truth.  Now  to  say  that 
truth  is  what  each  man  finds  suit¬ 
able  to  himself,  —  that  today’s 
truth  is  tomorrow’s  absurdity  — 
that  is  to  disband  the  company  of 
scholars  and  send  them  chasing 
fireflies.  It  is  to  place  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  genius  and  the 
babblings  of  the  idiot  on  equal 
terms.  To  say  that  truth  consists 
only  in  the  search  for  truth  is  to 
make  of  education  a  fool’s  errand. 

The  glory  of  the  medieval  uni¬ 
versities  was  not  only  that  they 
preserved  learning  and  treasured 
truth.  It  was  more  than  that.  They 
knew  what  learning  was.  They 
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understood  the  nature  of  truth 
and  why  it  was  worthy  of  being 
preserved. 

If  you  and  I  had  taken  a  schol¬ 
ar’s  pilgrimage  across  Europe  in 
the  late  Middle  Ages,  making  our 
way  from  one  university  to  an¬ 
other,  from  Naples  to  Padua,  to 
Pavia,  to  Paris,  to  Cologne,  to  Sal¬ 
amanca,  to  Coimbra,  to  Oxford, 
to  Cambridge,  we  would  have 
found  a  remarkable  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  all  those  ancient  towns 
where  the  university  tradition  was 
in  bright  and  opulent  flower.  We 
would  find  not  only  a  common 
language,  for  Latin  was  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  scholars,  not  only  a 
unity  of  belief,  but  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  education 
was.  The  medieval  scholar  knew 
that  education  consists  not  only  in 
the  acquirement  of  a  variety  of 
things  known,  a  list  of  objects 
recognized,  but  more  especially, 
the  knowledge  of  the  relationships 
existing  between  objects,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  primary  relationship 
of  dependence  of  all  things  on 
GOD,  the  CREATOR.  That  is 
the  heart  and  the  inner  treasure  of 
the  university  tradition. 

It  is  our  boast  and  our  immeas¬ 
urably  good  fortune  that  this  tra¬ 
dition  is  held  in  reverence  and 
honor  at  Boston  College. 
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The  university  tradition  teaches 
us  that  the  complete  man  is  a  com¬ 
posite  —  a  creature  composed  of 
a  body  and  an  immortal  soul.  Any 
education  which  admits  the  body 
and  denies  the  soul  —  has  frus¬ 
trated  the  natural  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Proper  training  must  be 
given  to  the  intellect  and  to  the 
rational  control  of  man’s  lower 
appetites.  This  training  can  be 
adequately  accomplished  —  only 
when  man’s  intellect  has  been  in¬ 
structed  in  the  truths  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  theology  and  when  his 
body  has  been  habituated  in  mor¬ 
ally  good  acts.  Man’s  intellect  is 
forever  searching  for  truth  and 
unless  it  discovers  truth,  chaos  will 
result. 

Not  only  has  man  a  natural  ap¬ 
titude  for  attaining  truth  by  his 
own  unaided  reason  —  but  GOD, 
Himself,  has  left  in  the  deposit  of 
faith — positive  instructions  which 
are  preserved  and  guarded  from 
corruption  by  Holy  Mother  the 
Church.  Obviously  it  is  manda¬ 
tory  to  accept  the  instructions  and 
commands  of  an  All  Loving  God 
Who  is  Infinite  in  knowledge  and 
veracity. 

No  true  education  can  avoid 
these  necessary  and  compelling 
dictates  —  since  it  must  primarily 
portray  man’s  nature  and  destiny; 
it  must  recognize  that  God  alone 
is  the  real  purpose  of  education 
and  true  education  can  only  exist 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  God. 
Logically,  then,  the  science  of  God 
cannot  be  made  an  elective  —  but 
must  be  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 


training.  For  man  is  dependent 
upon  God  for  his  life  and  every 
breath  of  his  soul. 

Men  who  do  not  accept  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  and  the  teaching  of 
His  Church  are  the  first  to  deny 
the  existence  of  absolute  truth. 
Progressive  education  has  become 
a  series  of  suspended  judgments 
hanging  in  the  intellectual  scepti¬ 
cism  of  the  times.  But  scepticism 
is  unnatural  to  man  for  he  craves 
truth  and  thirsts  for  knowledge — 
and  when  these  are  denied,  noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  doubt  and  despair. 

There  is  no  doubt  or  despair  in 
our  hearts  today  —  for  we  know 
our  origin  and  our  destiny.  We 
have  found  in  the  nature  of  man 
the  secret  of  God’s  face  and  we 
have  lifted  up  our  eyes  unto  the 
hills  and  seen  the  everlasting  city 
that  is  our  home. 

In  this  final  hour  of  parting  our 
hearts  go  out  in  gratitude  to  the 
givers  of  the  great  and  good  gifts 
which  for  four  years  we  have 
made  our  own.  We  recall  the 
happy  fellowship  we  have  found 
as  classmates  and  we  thank  God 
for  each  other  —  franklyns  and 
freedmen  and  gentlemen  with 
Jesus. 

We  thank  God  for  our  parents 
whose  sacrifices  and  constant  love 
are  the  measure  and  the  luminous 
goal  of  our  lives. 

Thank  God  for  our  professors 
who  received  us  as  sons  and  la¬ 
bored  for  us  with  no  less  than  a 
father’s  love.  And  above  all  and 
in  all  and  with  all  our  hearts  — 
and  forever  —  thanks  be  to  God 
—  for  God. 
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